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SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
© Celebrates 25 Years of 
Vetal-i orking Progress 

Back in 1915 when World War I 
and that risky contraption, the 
\utomobile, were imposing new de- 
mands on the metal industries, a 
little group of technical and prac- 
tical men sat down to talk about 
and of an organization to 
better ; 


metals 
promote a knowledge of 
them. 

This year, as World War II puts 
these industries to another test, this 
organization has become the foun- 
tain-head of knowl- 
edge—the American 
Metals—and commemorates its sil- 
ver anniversary 

These twenty-five years of @ 
activity have seen more progress im 
the metal industries than the pre- 
ceding 200 Ph S$ contribution 
has been the promotion of new and 
better metals, of improved equip- 
ment and methods for producing, 
processing and fabricating them. 
Today, @ is metallurgical head- 
quarters for 12,000 men. 
metal progress 


metallurgical 
Society tor 


These years ot 
will be discussed and reviewed in 
the 25th Anniversary Issue of the 
Society's magazine, .\/ etal Progress, 
to be published in March 

This editorial theme will provide 
an ideal setting for those advertis- 
ers who, on their own part. are 
plaving an all-important role in this 

Write tor the complete 
letails of this March Anniversary 
Issue, 


1)T ry ~s 
| cMrre 


ADVICE 

\s the editor of Vetal Proaress, 
IX. Kk. Thum 's editorial job 1s easy— 
and difficult. Here's why: 

\s Editor of the @ monthly, 
Mr. Thum has a private pipeline to 
the greatest store of metallurgical 


brainpower available today — the 


PREPARED BY 
A.S.M. 
AVENUE 


7016 EUCLID 


12,000 @ members. As a result 
his editorial reservoir is always 
filled to overflowing with choice 
articles any technical editor would 
envy. 

On the other hand, his audience 
is the most critical in the world. 
very reader is an expert in his 
own right. 

Another double-check on the qual- 
ity of the articles that go into the 
magazine 1s the Metal Progress Ad- 
visory Committee. This group rep- 
resents not only the technical and 
non-technical interests, but market- 
ing as well is represented in the 
makeup of the following Advisory 
Committee for 1940: 


C. Y. Clayton, Prof. of Metallurgical 
Engineering, Missouri School of Mines 
& Metallurgy 

J. J. Crowe, Mer. Research & Develop- 
ment Dept., Air Reduction Co 

W. H. Eisenman, Sec’y, Amer. Soc. for 
Metals 

Keith J. Evans, Advertising 
loseph T. Ryerson & Son C 

T. S. Fuller, Engr. of Materials, General 
| lectri ( , 

James P. Gill, Chief Metallurgist, Vana- 
dium-Alloys Steel Co 

Oscar E. Harder, Asst. Director, Battelle 
Memorial Institute 


Manager, 


Za leffries, Consulting | ngineer, In- 
candescent Lamp Dept., General Elec- 
tric ( 

\. |. Phillips, Supt. of Research, Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co 

G. T. Williams, Metallurgist, Deere & Co. 
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JANUARY GALLEYS 


Spit and Guess 

One of the monthly features ot 
Metal Progress is the Editor's 
“Critical Points”. In the January 
issue, Editor Thum tells of Tempils. 
These are small pellets that measure 
the surface temperature of mildly 
hot metals. These Tempils when 
laid on metal surfaces will melt at 
temperatures of 300° or 400 
on up to 900°, measuring the tem- 
perature within 10°. No longer will 
it be necessary to spit and guess, 
says Editor Thum. 
Electrolytic Polishing 

Mechanical polishing is not prac- 
tical for every form of metal so 
metallurgy has developed polishing 
by electrolysis. This polishing meth- 
od is described simply and briefly in 
the January issue —no ponderous 
why’s and wherefore’s are involved. 
Miscellany 

Other articles that make the first 
issue of 1940 sparkle include Open 
hearth practices The story of 
metals used in new power and tele- 
phonic cables . The theory and 
practice of the cold working of metal 

Report on a series of special 

meetings at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology electrical heating 
elements ... and foreign correspon- 
dence. No fillers or publicity puffs. 


PREFERRED POSITION 

With this issue, Preferred Posi- 
tion makes its bow as a monthly 
news-service to the men who sell 
the metal industries. 

Every advertiser desires a pre- 
ferred position and Metal Progress, 
with its fine typography and _ flat 
makeup, creates a preferred position 
on every page. 

\s the monthly magazine of the 
American Society for Metals, it 
occupies a preferred position in the 
metallurgical field. 


METAL PROGRESS, THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS MAGAZINE 


IS METALLURGICAL HEADQUARTERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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EXT MONTH 


rs to Consider in Evaluating Industrial 
sing,” by William H. Easton, Ph.D., 
, Morse, Hutchins and Easton, Inc., New 
Dr. Easton discusses the psychological 


ce between consumer and industrial 


ind shows what factors must be taken 
nsideration when measuring results of 
advertising in order to get the true 


Che Story Book Style of Catalog Writing,” 


Gibson, George H. Gibson Company, 
ork Mr. Gibson gives six helpful 
for making catalogs sell—catalogs 
ke themselves heard when sent by mail 
left by the salesman for subsequent 
atalogs that serve as a visual aid to the 
sentation, as a demonstration in print 
ture. Here are pointers that all can use 
ye work during 1940 


Mileage from Your Advertising 
by Louis H. Brendel, assistant to general 
iger, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
rt, Conn Mr. Brendel tells about a 

. but often overlooked ways of getting 
ut of all advertising material, including 

advertising, catalogs, package inserts, 
r helps. This will put you on your 
stop avoidable losses during the new 


y 
f Np 
ABE 


i monthly, except October, semi-monthly. 


rtising Publications, Inc., at 100 East Ohio 
go. Telephone: Delaware 1337. New York 
330 W. Forty-Second Street. Telephone: 


#32. San Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 


| St.; Atlanta, Walton Bldg. Single copies, 
except October 25th issue, which is not 
rately. Subscription, U. S. and Canada, 
year. Foreign subscription, $2.50 a year. 
second class matter Decembre 22, 1936, 
stoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under the 
rch 3, 1879. 
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It cost them $33,072 in 
1939 for space alone — 
so there must be a sound 


business reason... 


LET’S EXAMINE THE FACTS! 


FIRST OF ALL, LET'S LOOK AT THE MARKET: 
More than 8,000 plants, making chemical ma- 
terials to the tune of $10- or $11-Billion annu- 
ally, comprise the Chemical Process Industries. 
This group of industries has probably 10-million 
valves of all types in use today. Their annual 
replacement demand alone calls for some half- 
million valves —a nice slice of the $7-Billion 
they will spend this year for equipment, mate- 
rials, supplies and services. 


NEXT, LET'S LOOK AT THE READER: Chem & 
Met is written for the chemical engineer in 
industry, the man who initiates and influences 
the purchase of equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies. It also interests the executive who must 
keep in touch with production trends, markets 
and technology affecting his business. An av- 
erage of over 45,000 of these able-to-buy men 
in worthwhile process industries plants read 
Chem & Met every month. 


NOW, LET'S LOOK AT THIS PUBLICATION: 
Chem & Met seeks to increase the over-all effi- 
ciency of chemical engineers engaged in produc- 
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1940 Markets Offer Rich 


Onportunities 


War or no war, business activity is considered to be 


on a substantial basis and headed for a good year 


@ ALTHOUGH most industrial markets have felt the stimulus 
of war business, directly or indirectly, the general feeling is that 
the present rate of business activity is founded on a more substan- 
tial and permanent basis which will support the present trend satis- 
factorily during 1940. What specific industries offer in the way 
of markets is told herewith by business paper editors, based on 
observations in their close association with their fields. 


Air Conditioning, Heating 


The warm air heating industry, 
during 1939, continued and extended 
the progress of the preceding three 
years. In new houses built during 
1939, warm air heating was accepted 
by approximately eighty per cent of 
builders, or home owners. From un- 
confirmed figures it seems reasonable 
that fifty to sixty per cent of warm 
uir furnaces, installed in houses built 
in 1939, 
lir type, using furnace-blower filter- 


units. The 


were of mechanical warm 


humidifier combination 
percentage of such units, fired by gas, 
oil or stoker, increased over 1938, but 
the definite figure is not available. In 
some localities, such as Detroit, where 
there is an advantageous gas rate, prac- 
tically ninety per cent of all new 
homes built in 1939 used mechanical 
warm air, gas fired. At the same time 
stokers and oil burners enjoyed a very 
favorable activity. 

heating 


Improved and remodeled 


systems were among the leading items 
for remodeling by F. H. A. loan ap- 
plicants in 1939. In at least forty per 
cent of these remodeling installations, 
mechanical warm air was selected to 
replace existing gravity warm air fur- 
naces for heating systems of the non- 
central type. 
A very 
gained favor in 1939, namely, wide 


important improvement 
spread interest in the formulation of 
licensing ordinances and heating codes 
requested by warm air furnace con- 
tractors in their particular community. 
It seems likely that during the next 
five years there will be a very wide 
adoption of heating and licensing ordi- 
nances by this industry. 

Perhaps the most interesting devel- 
opment, which will carry over into 
1940, is the trend (reported by FHA) 
to smaller and simpler houses. The 
FHA 


costing $2000 to $3000 with central 


program visualizes new houses 


heating plants and all modern conven- 
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iences. These houses necessarily will 
be small, compact, properly insulated, 
with a resulting low heating loss and 
can be heated by equipment which is 
smaller than most manufacturers have 
With this trend in 
manufacturers 


been producing. 
mind, more furnace 
will design, or plan heating equipment, 
in the range 60,000 to 90,000 B. T. U. 
output in the register—a size which 
has not found a ready market thereto- 
fore.—J. L. Wiper, Editor, American 
Artisan, 

As a heating medium both gas and 
oil burners came to the front remark- 
ably in 1939. The sale of stokers was 
disappointing. The competition be- 
tween warm air and steam or hot water 
for residence heating was decidedly in 
favor of warm air. In the matter of 
cooling, attempts to develop the resi- 
dence market got nowhere. Sales of 
self-contained room units for cooling 
purposes were generally rather encour- 
aging. With their development into 
larger size units this general type of 
equipment seems rather promising. 

Cooling for buses made no headway 
worth mentioning. The program of the 
railroad companies’ cooling for passen- 
ger cars is now pretty well completed. 
The most comprehensive set of statis- 
tics ever compiled indicates that over 
ninety per cent of all installations of 
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air conditioning made to date have 
been made because somebody expected 
to profit commercially by the installa- 
tion. In other words, very little head- 
way has been made in air cooling to 
be used for purely personal comfort 
purposes where there is no likelihood 
of a profit resulting from the instal- 
lation.—C. B. Horcnkiss, Editor, 
Heating &® Ventilating. 


Automotive Industry 


The automotive industry expects 
now to increase its unit production in 
1940 by twenty-five per cent over the 
1939 output of between 3,600,000 and 
3,700,000 vehicles. Motor truck pro- 
duction, it is believed, will show a 
larger percentage of increase than pas- 
senger cars because of war orders. Un- 
certainties regarding labor must be 
given serious consideration in estimat- 


ing the industry’s possible accomplish- 


ments during 1940.—JULIAN CHASE, 
Editorial Director, Automotive Indus- 
fries. 

Aviation 


The aviation industry moved for- 
ward on all fronts in 1939. In manu- 
facture, in transportation, commercial 
and military operations, it touched new 
peaks. Conservatively, more than 
$1,250,000,000 will represent govern- 
ment, private and foreign participation 
in aviation’s 1939 program, with indi- 
cations that this will be exceeded in 
1940. 

Factories are flooded with backlogs 
of orders. Plans for still greater ex- 
penditures for the United States Army 
and Naval air forces already are being 
discussed. With foreign manufac- 
turers intent solely on producing for 
their war needs, American manufac- 
turers have the market to themselves, 
particularly the Latin American. 

When the arms embargo was re- 
pealed orders for hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of aircraft and en- 
gines were placed here. Commitments 
came trom England, France, Australia, 
and Canada totaling well over $300,- 
000,000. Finland, Belgium, Holland, 
and Sweden also negotiated purchases 
valued at many millions of dollars. 
During the first eight months of 1939, 
exports of American aeronautical 
products reached $70,186,620, a forty- 
three per cent increase over the 1938 
period. 

The installation of more tools and 
machinery, as well as the expansion of 


floor areas in many plants, became 
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When The Armistice \s Signed 


Mouarch 
Lathe s 


Carrying an air of Christmas spirit with its 
illustration, this December ad of The Monarch 
Machine Tool Company in "The Iron Age" 
points to the time when machines again will 
be used for peacetime needs and improving 
social and economic conditions of the world 


necessary. While some hesitated to 
undertake extensive expansion because 
of the temporary nature of war-time 
orders, others went ahead with large 
building programs. However, it can 
be stated there will be no over-expan- 
sion which will boomerang when large 


scale European orders stop. 


Regardless of what happens abroad, 
the aviation industry is assured of a 
continued growth in domestic value. 
Government action guarantees this. In 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, 
appropriations provide $210,000,000 
for the expansion of the U. S. Army 
and Navy air forces and $4,000,000 
for training civilian pilots. <A _ total 
appropriation of $525,000,000 will be 
expended on the Air Corps before the 
fiscal year 1941 ends, at which time 
the Corps will be brought to a first- 
line strength of 5,500 airplanes, or 
3,000 more than it had on Jan. 1, 
1939. However, even before the pro- 
gram hit its stride, it is being reported 
that the Air Corps will be strengthened 
beyond the 5,500 limit, and that the 
air branch of the Navy will be built 
up to 6,000 airplanes by appropria- 
tions to be requested for the 1940-4] 
fiscal year. This will require 2,400 
more airplanes for the Navy at a cost 
in excess of $200,000,000. 

Almost 100 new airliners were on 
order at the end of 1939, bringing 
1939's backlog in multi-engined trans- 
ports close to $50,000,000. In 1940 


air transportation will offer four-en- 








gined airliner service, flight in the 
sub-stratosphere, and the initial efforts 
toward feeder lines. Estimations are 
that 17,500,000 persons will be car- 
ried by the domestic airlines during 
1940.—RusseELL C. JOHNS, Aero 
Digest. 


Building 

The year 1939 closes with private 
building and engineering work going 
at a fairly satisfactory rate and public 
construction very markedly on the 
downgrade. General business and in- 
dustrial activity, on the up-grade since 
June 1939, were given an added stim- 
ulus by the outbreak of war in Europe 
and revision of American neutrality 
legislation. 

Indications of generally greater in- 
dustrial and business activity makes 
increased commercial building prac- 
tically inevitable; the 1940 estimate is 
slightly under the 1937 actual figure 
(297 millions), the largest of recent 
years. 

The 1940 estimate figure for man- 
ufacturing buildings is almost a gam- 
bler’s guess, this being about the most 
difficult class of building to estimate 
accurately in advance. Industrial man- 
agement is apt to be very cautious 
about over-expansion of plant facili- 
ties, a factor which will be offset par- 
tially by guarantees against losses due 
to plant extension which purchasing 
governments will make. 

A net increase of fourteen per cent 
in private residential building is also 
indicated for 1940. The U.S.H.A. pro- 
gram shows a considerable increase in 
construction, with a promise of from 
thirty-five to thirty-eight per cent of 
the original $800,000,000 construc- 
tion loan authorization under contract 
at the end of 1939, and a considerably 
increased volume is scheduled for 1940. 
The new provisions of Title I of the 
National Housing Act are expected to 
encourage development of the one and 
two-family houses to cost not over 
$2,500 each. 

While the total number of dwelling 
units in new, combination and con- 
verted buildings in the Dodge terri- 
tory in 1939 was approximately 263,- 
000, in 1940, according to estimates, 
it will run around 300,000. 

Highway construction is estimated 
to run a little ahead of 1939; all other 
public works classifications likely to 
decrease —THomas S. HoLpEN, Vice- 
president, F. W. Dodge Corporation. 

Every one knows that building has 
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made large gains during the recovery 
from the temporary set-back of 1937- 
38. In the face of some seemingly 
residential 
building has made big strides. How 
great those strides have been is not 
always appreciated, because published 


unfavorable indications, 


figures on residential non-farm build- 
ing leave unrecorded a large portion 
of the building actually done. 

A recent issue of our “Red Letter 
of the Building Market” called atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a sub- 
stantial difference between actual and 
The letter, after 
quoting an FHA release which revised 


recorded building. 


the published total of 245,753 non- 
farm dwelling units for 1938 upward 
to 347,000, says: “This difference of 
100,000 plus in one year is serious 
enough in itself. It represents an un- 
recorded market of forty-one per cent. 
But this difference may be more serious 
to the manufacturer attempting to 
gauge his market. If he assumed that 
it would be safe to increase the re- 
ported figures by forty-one per cent, 
he might either over-estimate or 
under-estimate his market, since the 
error may not be consistent from year 


to year.” 


The letter points out that if a manu- 
facturer had used the recorded figures 
for 1938, and had accepted the gen- 
eral estimate of an increase in 1939 of 
thirty per cent, he would have arrived 
318,478 homes to be 
On the basis of the 

247,000 for 1938 


(which took into account the unre- 


at a total of 
built in 1939. 


revised figure of 


corded buildiny,) a more accurate esti- 
mate would have forecast a total of 
about 451,000 dwelling units for 1939, 
which is not far from the number ac- 
tually built. The one certain factor 
in the situation is that any estimate of 
the 1940 market, on the basis of pub- 
lished figures for 1939, must be re- 
vised upward because no _ reporting 
igency is taking all residential building 
nto its figures. 

A second factor of importance for 
1940, in the building field, is the mat- 
ter of additions, alterations and re- 
pairs. For the first eleven months of 
1939, this type of work increased 7.7 
per cent over the same period of 1938. 
If New York City is excluded, the 
increase for the remainder of the coun- 
try is ten per cent. How large addi- 
tions, alterations and repairs bulk in 
the total of recorded permits may be 
een from the November, 1939, fig- 
ires. All permits totaled $172,519,- 


CRANE 


The Corrosior. Resistance of Metals and Alloys 
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Functional Color in Catalogs 


® COLOR in a catalog adds to its 
attention value and holds interest, 
but when it can be used function- 
ally it renders its best service and 
serves a dual purpose. This has been 
emphasized strikingly in a new 
catalog issued by Crane Co., Chi- 
cago, featuring corrosion-resistant 
valves and fittings, where color is 
used to facilitate the selection of 
the equipment best suited to the 
readers’ problem. 


Using the common “stop and go” 
colors of red, green and orange, 
eight pages of the catalog graphi- 
cally show which of nearly 200 
chemical solutions used by indus- 
tries are generally compatible 
(green), not compatible (red), or 


that some corrosion may be ex- 


291. Of this, $22,995,375 was for 


additions, alterations and _ repairs, 
amounting to fifteen per cent of the 
total permit valuation. Here, again, 
the figure must be revised upward be- 
cause an even smaller percentage of 
repairs and alterations will show in the 
published permit figures. 

To some types of manufacturers, 
this portion of the building market 
may bulk as large as that represented 
by new construction. One roofing 
manufacturer has reported that, for 
1939, sales of his product for remodel- 
ing work equalled sales for new con- 
struction.—Lewis W. Britton, As- 
sistant General Manager, Building Sup- 


ply News. 


Ceramics and Glass 
On the whole, 1939 has been a 
very good year for the ceramic indus- 


try, due, in part, to the foreign con- 
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pected without serious results (or- 
ange), with seven metals and alloys 
of which Crane valve and fittings 
Thus the reader sees at | 


are made. 
a glance in a language of no misun- 
derstanding which type of equip- 
ment he should use for his particu- 
lar flow control problems. 


Following these interesting pages 
of charts, the catalog also treats the 
chemical and physical properties of 
the various alloys, the general be- 
havior in process piping, the indus- 
tries for which they are recom- 
mended, and detailed information 
about a large variety of valve and 
fittings and fabricated piping for 
services. The 


corrosion resisting 


book is bound in a heavy cover stock 





of the standard Crane Co. yellow. 


flict which has cut off many imports, 
thereby market for 


American-made pottery and glassware. 


expanding the 


Domestic tableware manufacturers are 
extremely busy, most plants being at 
100 per cent capacity, and there is no 
apparent let-down for the first half 
of 1940. 

In view of announced thirty per 
cent increase of expansion by public 
utilities for 1940, electrical porcelain 
producers are particularly optimistic. 
[he past year has also seen the de- 
velopment of single-strand electrified 
farm fences, widely used in the west- 
ern states to keep cattle from straying. 
Such fences require the use of many 
porcelain insulators. Spark plug ac- 
tivity is high because of present sales 
levels in automotive and aviation in- 
dustries. 

In the structural whiteware classi- 
fication—bathroom fixtures, sanitary 
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ware, floor and wall tile—business is 
good because of construction volume 
and it is expected to be better in 1940, 
in view of the F. W. Dodge forecast 
of seven per cent increase in total con- 
struction, 

Glass producers had a banner year 
in 1939 for a number of reasons: Con- 
struction activity, along with double- 
glazing (window conditioning), pro- 
motion, aided the window glass plants; 
increased automotive trade, plus aver- 
ige increase of thirty per cent in auto- 
mobile glass area, plus increased store 
front modernization, combined to give 
plate glass producers a very satisfac- 
tory volume of trade. In addition, 
large imports from Belgium have been 
drastically cut. Glass container ac- 
tivity is high, with 1939 being the 
best year on record for bottled beer, 
and with noted increases in glass- 
packed foods, stimulated by the I. 
G. A. promotion drive last spring. 

Fibrous glass products are being 
more widely adapted throughout a 
wide variety of industries. American 
manufacturers made Christmas tree 
ornaments in 1939 for the first time 
in many years, due to lack of imports 
from Sudetenland. “Sealed-Beam” 
headlights for the new automobiles 
have been developed through coépera- 
tion with glass producers. 

Porcelain enamel is being produced 
in increased amounts due to very ro- 
bust activity in the home appliance 
field. Refrigerators, washing ma- 


chines, stoves, electric ranges, and 
dishwashers are all showing great in 
creases, continuing a trend of the past 
eighteen months or more. The 500,000 
new homes built in 1939 means big 
business for this group. The rural 
electrification program is constantly 
expanding the market for appliances, 
is the farm wife of today insists on 
hav ing all the comforts her city cousin 
enjoys.—Rexrorp Newcoms, Jr., 


Assistant Editor, Ceramic Industry. 


Chemical Industries 


Che progress made by the chemical 
industry during 1939 has been quite 
satistactory. A number of new prod 
ucts have come upon the market. The 
products of which we hear the most 
ire in the fields of synthetic resins, 
with three of them notable for thei: 
idaptation to textile fibers. These are 
nylon, vinyon, and ethyl cellulose. 
There has been progress in the adap- 
tation of glass fibers to textiles, and 


marked Improv ements in safety glass, 
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The Ripley format and the Hardguy Pete 
character of Corning Glass Works makes an 
interesting page of reading about Pyrex 
insulators, humanizing industrial advertising 


methods of textile printing, and the 
application of new chemicals to textile 
finishing are noteworthy. The num- 
ber of new chemical compounds for 
special uses has grown as in preceding 
years, and the discoveries in the bor- 
derland between chemistry and medi- 


cine have been outstanding. 


The last fiscal quarter of the year is 
reported to have been as successful as 
any previous quarter in the history of 
the industry and has lifted the year 
1939 to a very satisfactory place in the 
financial record of the industry. There 
have been two or three mergers of im- 
portance, expansion of certain new 
plants, as well as old ones, and in- 
creased activity in the field of research. 
—H. E. Howe, Editor, Industrial and 


} ngineering rf ‘hemistry. 


Chemical industry in the United 
States is being benefited materially by 
An immediate de- 
mand, both foreign and domestic, was 
created for American chemicals to re- 
place supplies that formerly came 
from Germany. Production schedules 
were stepped up in the last quarter of 
1939 so that they closely approximated 
the industry's all-time record estab- 
lished in the second quarter of 1937, 
Exports, which normally account for 
only about five per cent of total out- 
put, are steadily increasing, especially 
to South American and Oriental 
markets once dominated by German 
traders. If this trend continues, the 
American industry will capture a sub- 


stantial part of Germany's foreign 








trade in chemicals which in 1938 
amounted to $265,000,000 as com- 
pared with $160,000,000 for the 
United States. 

The chemical industry for the first 
quarter of 1940 should operate at least 
twenty per cent above that maintained 
throughout the first quarter of 1939. 
This will represent a slight decline 
from the October and November 
“highs” but the drop should be less 
than that for industry in general be- 
cause of the unusual demands created 
by the foreign situation. Few, if any, 
large orders for munitions and military 
explosives have yet been placed in this 
country but as the war goes on, the 
American industry may be forced into 
this undesired and unsolicited business. 


Unlike many of the older manufac- 
turing industries, the chemical indus- 
try has a promising growth in immedi- 
ate prospect. A plant expansion pro- 
gram in the neighborhood of $100,- 
000,000 is definitely projected as the 
industry’s research laboratories con- 
tinue to pour out a stream of new 
products and improved processes and 
equipment.—S. D. Kirkpatrick, Edi- 
tor, Chemical ( Metallurgical En- 


gineering. 


Clay Products 


The clay products industry looks 
forward to a good year in 1940. Re- 
sults of a survey just completed re- 
veal that most of the industry expects 
1940 business to be better than 1939 
or at least “as good as last year.” 
These opinions from all sections of the 
country place anticipated increases 
from five to fifty per cent over 1939. 
The survey has also revealed extensive 
plant modernization programs made in 
1939 and planned for 1940. Most of 
the plant improvements point toward 
greater operating efficiency and reduc- 
tion of unnecessary burden for labor, 
rather than increased output. 

Pacing the ninety per cent capacity 
operations of steel, the refractories in- 
dustry has come back strongly from 
a 1938 decline. This business is ex- 
pected to continue at a good level in 
1940. 


In the structural clay products in- 
dustry, large scale housing projects 
have been particularly good customers; 
the steady increase in small home con- 
struction has helped to bring back the 
industry. There are certain “natural” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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View of a typical sales meeting of the Scott 
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Paper Company showing some of the equipment used and backdrop which dramatizes the sales portfolio 


Mahe the Sales Meeting Sell 


Here are some practical pointers on planning and 


conducting sales meetings that inspire men to action 


@ A CHILD in the kindergarten be- 
We could 


ise these same beads and quickly count 


gins to count with beads. 


back the few years to the time when 
a certain company on the banks of the 
Delaware River made a novel appro- 
priation of $100 and called in its ad- 
vertising department, asking it to 
make arrangements to dramatize the 
sales meeting of the organization. This 
small amount was utilized to purchase 
certain stage effects; and the person- 
el of the advertising department set 
bout to galvanize ideas to build up 
the essential theme of the meeting 
tself. From this inconspicuous be- 
ginning evolution has been rapid. To- 
lay this same company relies upon the 
idmen to develop sales meetings to a 
high degree of technique. These gath- 
rings usually come three times a year 
ind are held in series in the East, the 
Midwest and the Pacific Coast. 

In arranging and carrying through 
sales meetings two angles are definitely 


ept in mind—each of them mighty 


By WILLIAM H. COLLINS 


Assistant Advertising Manager, Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


important in its own right. 
ideas are definitely interrelated, but 
they must be approached separately in 
order to get the best results. The first 
angle is that of the salesmen them- 
selves—the men who attend the meet- 
ings. They have the right to expect 
that the meeting will be worth while; 
that it will enable them to be better 
representatives of the company. They 
are ripe for a new pledge of loyalty— 
their presence may be taken as assur- 
ance that, individually and _ collec- 
tively, they are on their toes to learn 
how to deliver more goods by selling 
more goods! For all this, the meet- 
ings must be interesting and attractive 
to them. 

For these men the meeting to be 
profitable must, first of all, be of vital 


interest. No point, howev er trivial it 
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These 


may seem at first glance, can afford to 
be overlooked in this connection if a 
final verdict that “This meeting is the 
best ever” is to be given. Such an 
opinion will be voiced if the first angle 
—that having to do with the men 
themselves—receives definite and care- 
ful attention, providing the second 
angle also comes in for its full share. 
The second point is the effective dram- 
atization of the purpose and meaning 
of a meeting per se. 

As to the first angle, special care 
exercised in 


must be selecting the 


meeting places. Usually the sales con- 
ventions of the company referred to 
are held at a leading hotel—the best 
that the individual city affords. Men 
appreciate good surroundings and the 
reaction of such surroundings is help- 
ful to the men. There is insistence 
on having meeting rooms which are 
air-conditioned, sound insulated, and 
well ventilated. The usual type of 
funeral parlor chairs is taboo; man- 


size chairs are picked, with arms use- 
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ful for notes—comfortable 


chairs, which, however, are not of the 


taking 
soporific variety. There always is an 
adequate supply of water at hand, both 
for the thirsty auditors and earnest 
speakers, and a liberal number of ash 
receptacles are distributed. 

At first, any kind of a stage seemed 
all right enough, but experience has 
made a change in this. Usually a spe- 
cial platform is built about twelve 
inches high, which not only permits 
everyone in the room to see the speaker 
and any exhibits, but likewise gives 
the man on the stage something more 
of an edge during the delivery of his 
talk. Spotlights are arranged to flood 
certain charts or other paraphernalia; 
no small amount of care is exercised 
so that these lights will not glare and 
tire the eyes of the onlookers or 
speakers. 

Meetings are scheduled for 8:45 or 
nine a. m. and, which is more impor- 
tant, they start af the appointed hour. 
There are frequent intermissions dur- 
ing the program, and a_ top-notch 
lunch is served about one o’clock. 

The second angle relates to the de- 
tail of the Several 


weeks before the meetings are sched- 


meeting itself. 
uled, a huddle is arranged between the 
company’s sales department and the 
advertising department. At that time 
the theme of the forthcoming meet- 
ing is determined. A special sales pres- 
entation portfolio—usually an entirely 
different format from one meeting to 
prepared and 


another =——isS accessory 


material is made ready. The schedule 
of the program is worked out to the 
very minute; each person speaking be- 
fore the group knows that he has an 
integral part in presenting not only his 
own story, but also in relating it spe- 
cifically to the central theme around 
which the meeting revolves. 

During the afternoon of the meet 
ing (it usually is a one-day affair) 
there are, as a rule, open forum dis 
cussions. The questions have not 
failed to be spontaneous. This is not 
surprising with the pointed talks and 
41 maximum of stimulating accessories. 
[he effort throughout is mof to have 
questions staged, but for the men to 
realize that it is their meeting, and 
fee] tree to make it so. 

So far as the general setting is con- 
cerned, there is invariable return to 
the use of a backdrop. This is, in 
actuality, a blow up of the cover of 
the sales portfolio. Frequently this 


backdrop is unveiled when the theme 
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Shartle Brothers, Middletown, O., uses a 
strong pictorial technique to emphasize some 
of the sales features of its Miami Pulpers 





of the meeting is keynoted by one of 
the executives. At times some light 
behind the backdrop is used to drive 
home the theme even more effectively; 
however, tricky arrangements such as 
the use of a flasher can be operated 
but for a limited time because they 
are apt to be distracting and hard on 
the eyes of the men. 

It is considered absolutely essential 
that featured in talks shall be general 
quality, 
A responsible mem- 


policy, management, value 
and advertising. 
ber of the organization covers each in- 
dividual field adequately and drama- 
tizes his talk with the use of supple- 
This may take the 
form of blow-up charts, jumbo sets, 
koda- 
chrome slides, or things which are defi- 
In each 


mentary material. 


moving pictures, slide films, 


nitely in the gadget class. 
case the material is prepared and pre- 
sented to the best possible advantage. 
The finest men in their respective 
fields are employed to do the work 
which will be used at the meeting. 
This goes all the way from the back- 
drop down to the kodachrome slides 
and all the way up again to displays. 

The procedure is one of the inter- 
rupting variety—the same type never 
is used from meeting to meeting. For 
example, at one convention blow-ups 
of the ads are used; at another meet- 
ing there are kodachrome slides; at a 
third meeting statistics, ads, etc., are 
arranged in banner form; at the fourth 
framed, and so on. 

It is important to highlight some- 


thing of a novel character at each 
meeting. These novelties may take 
the form of demonstration sales, giant 
blow-ups of displays with animation 
and sound recordings, radio tie-ins, 
multiple telephone conversations, and 
so on. The right sort of showman- 
ship—which, by the way, never is 
overdone showmanship—will inevita- 
bly enthuse the men and, at the same 
time, give them plenty to think about. 
Never is the salty element of humor 
overlooked—gags in their place are 
definitely on the approved list and sur- 
prises that cause a laugh are the best 
of material. 

Of course, there is recognition of 
one of the frailties of the human race 
the publication of 
This situation is 


—enjoyment in 
one’s own picture. 
met by having a group picture taken 
before the meeting begins. A custom 
quite usually followed is to develop a 
special newspaper immediately after 
the meeting, in which all speeches are 
abstracted, important points of the 
meeting emphasized, and the gather- 
ing itself highlighted. The special 
newspaper obviously is designed to 
cover what it is essential to carry away 
from eight or ten rather concentrated 
hours. 

A variation in this procedure was 
carried out at a recent meeting. Papers 
were made up in tabloid form in ad- 
vance, even to the abstracts of remarks 
by key men. Space was left for a pic- 
ture on the first page and also for 
imprinting the date and city. Arrange- 
ments had been made for having a pic- 
ture taken, rushed to a printing office, 
and plated. The whole tabloid was 
imprinted before the meeting broke up. 
Just at the close, a number of urchins 
rushed into the room, calling “Extra” 
and presenting a copy of the tabloid 
to everyone there. To say the men 
were amazed is to put it mildly. 

When the radio program was an- 
nounced at one of the meetings, min- 
iature radio stations had been built up 
on each side of the stage, to which 
special buzzers and aerials which light- 
When the point 


of the program was reached when at- 


ed up were installed. 


tention was especially to be directed 
to the radio, the men sitting behind 
the microphones called off the stations 
alternately and buzzed the buzzers at 
the same time. The effect was dra- 
matic. 

All of this indeed is a long way 
from that initial $100 appropriation 

(Continued on page 38) 
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10 te 67 Per Cent Jucrease in 


Advertisers outline plans for 1940 and tell what 
they consider to be advertising’s greatest problems 


@ GENERALLY expanded programs will mark the advertising 
and promotional activities of industrial marketers during 1940, 
with increases of appropriations reaching as high as sixty-seven 


per cent. 


Many new products are to be introduced which will 


call for new catalogs, sales literature, motion pictures, slide films, 
sales manuals, other sales helps, and new and increased use of 


direct mail and business paper advertising. 


Industrial advertising 


is confronted by a number of perplexing problems, some of which 
are revealed herewith by the men who see them. 


Air Conditioning Equipment 
WaLterR A. Bowr, ADVERTISING 

AND SALES MANAGER, 

CARRIER CORPORATION, SYRACUSE, N. 


PROMOTION 


Y.: Of course, our most ambitious un- 
dertaking in 1940 will be the continu- 
ation of the Carrier Igloo of Tomor- 
row at the New York World’s Fair. 
The response of the public to our ex- 
hibit in 1939 was most encouraging. 
This was the largest and most impres- 
sive presentation of air conditioning 
that has ever been afforded to the pub- 
lic in any part of the world at one 
time and of course we plan to make 
the 1940 show meet the shortcomings 
as we observed them during our 1939 
operation. 

We will make use of more business 
and industrial magazines in 1940 than 
we have ever done before. This is 
because we can address our message to 
selected audiences and tell the re- 
spective groups just what Carrier can 
do to accomplish their own objectives. 

Our sales department looks upon 
1940 as offering at least an equal op- 
portunity to the one we had when we 
faced 1939. If developments next year 
are as encouraging as they were this 
year, then 1940 will even exceed our 


present sales expectations. 


In support of this, our advertising 
appropriation will also be increased. 
This increase is being apportioned ac- 
cording to the market opportunity as 
we see it. This will involve the use of 
a larger number of magazines and in 
some cases, more space in each than 
we have used before. 

This brings up the increasing diff- 
culty that arises to the space buyer in 
the selection of the most useful medi- 
um. I know that many of us are faced 
with the necessity of confining our ad- 
vertising to a single publication in a 
given field, in spite of the fact that 
there may be two or more magazines, 
all worthy of use. 


The increasing interest in evaluation 
of readership will probably point the 
way that will enable those of us who 
are usually confined to the selection of 
a single magazine to make a more use- 
ful selection, both to the advantage 
of the advertiser and the reader. It is 
therefore to be hoped that more busi- 
ness papers will undertake readership 
evaluation in their respective fields 
during 1940. 

Our general promotional plans will 
follow the same pattern as of this year. 
Such modifications will be made to 


take advantage of new opportunities 
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as we see them and for the greater 
effectiveness of the sales organization. 

Ark CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURER: During 1940 we an- 
ticipate stepping up our sales quotas 
to about fifteen per cent above 1939. 
Our 1939 quota was about twelve per 
cent less than our 1938 quota, but our 
sales for 1939 are going to exceed our 
sales for 1938 by about fifty per cent. 
From this you can see that we were 
considerably off in the 1939 quota, 
but then of course, we did not know 
about the war. Our 1939 sales are still 
going to be about fifteen per cent 
below our 1937 sales, but then 1937 
was a very exceptional year in our 
business. 

From the foregoing you will see that 
stepping up our sales quota to a point 
fifteen per cent over 1939 sales will 
mean a considerable increase in quota 
over the 1939 quota. 

We usually keep our advertising ap- 
propriations at about two per cent of 
our sales quota. This includes not only 
the money which we actually spend 
for advertising space, but also the 
amount which we spend for bulletins, 
direct mail, etc. This two per cent 
would, however, be considerably in- 
creased if it was applied to the equip- 
ment that we actually manufacture, 
for our sales consist of a large amount 
of purchased material and such mate- 
rial is included in our sales quota and 
the advertising appropriation is as men- 
tioned above, based on the quota. 

In general, our advertising appropri- 
ation for 1940 will probably be fifteen 
to twenty per cent above our appro- 
priation for 1939 and this is kept in 
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exact step with our sales expectations. 

We are adding one new engineering 
publication which we have not previ- 
ously used and we also are taking six 
pages in another publication where 
there are two books in the field and 
we have in the past only been using 


one of them. 


Accessory Equipment 


A CALIFORNIA ADVERTISER: By the 
very nature of the product which we 
manufacture our market is diversified 
as are the pursuits of man. Sales rec- 
ords indicate that no less than seventy- 
one broad business classifications pur- 
chase and use our products. 

Prior procedure has been to attempt 
to get as much business as we could 
from any and all of these classifica- 
tions with the result that both sales 
promotion and advertising has neces- 
sarily followed a shot-gun pattern. 
During the past six months a scientific 
survey has been made of the potential 
market for our product, and that sur- 
vey has been laid down as against the 
composite sales record of nearly two- 
score years. 

Based on the findings of these sur- 
veys a five-year program has been 
mapped out, predicated upon the in- 
tensive cultivation of some four or six 
major markets yearly over that period 
of time, such yearly additionals being 
made cumulative. The program calls 
for broad use of publication media in 
each of the fields selected, intensive, 
direct by mail cultivation, dealer and 
distributor personalized tie-in as well 
as field cultivation by direct factory 
representatives. 

An unusually effective visual sales 
presentation has just been produced 
ind will be used by direct factory rep- 
resentatives in dealer education who 
will in turn use the same material in 
direct selling. 

Sales quota tor 1940 has been in 
creased thirty per cent and four per 
cent of gross sales volume has been al 
located for the promotional program. 

The most difficult problem facing 
industrial advertisers today as we see 
it is to secure the proper type of mat 
ket information from the average busi 
ness paper in any given field. By this 
we mean that in our opinion business 
papers generally have devoted their 
efforts to circulation comparisons, 
broad general statements of coverage, 
and little time or effort has been ex- 
pended in market surveys indicating 


buying factors, equipment purchased, 
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American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 
makes good use of its page in trade papers 
by giving dealers eight pointers for selling 
Weed chains and urges them to stock up 


how, when and where used. Again, in 
our opinion, we feel that business pa- 
pers generally have much to learn from 
the newspaper fraternity in the matter 
of furnishing user or seller surveys. 
Stuart G. PuHiLuips, AssisTANT 
SecRETARY, THE DoLte VaALve Com- 
PANY, Cuicaco: As far as we can see, 
1940 will be one of the biggest years 
in our company’s history. We will go 
even further than that: In our opinion 
in spite of the many challenges that 
industry faces today, 1940 should be a 
bumper year for almost every well- 
managed business in the United States. 
It would be easier to tell you the things 
we won’t do in 1940 than list all the 
things we are planning in the way of 


promotion material. 


Automotive Equipment 


P. P. Marion, BACON VULCANIZER 
Mre. Co., OAKLAND, Cauir.: 1. We 
are increasing our sales quota by fifty 
per cent, having doubled our volume 
during each of the preceding three 
years. 

2. We are going te launch a drive 
on the sale of farm and roadgrader 
tractor tire renewing equipment, fol- 
lowing the tremendous development 
made bv the larger tire companies 
along the lines of the rubberizing of 
farm and heavy duty tractor equip- 
ment. 

3. Our promotion program will 
differ from the past, in that we plan 
to concentrate on supplying our cus- 
tomers with all possible material and 








facilities for developing their business 
on the theory that the increased vol- 
ume to them will create additional 
business for us through the require- 
ment for more equipment. The fore- 
going will consist of a complete set 
of direct mail folders, mats for news- 
paper ads, handbills, etc., together 
with a complete dealer salesmen’s kit 
at a nominal cost. 

4. We don’t plan any market or 
other special surveys, but do plan an 
intensive analysis of our products and 
methods with a view to making them 
as nearly perfect from the buyers’ 
standpoint as is humanly possible. 

We think the lack of sufficient capi- 
tal or means of getting capital with 
which to properly finance an adequate 
program represents the most difficult 
problem facing industrial advertising. 
Many firms ought and would do con- 
siderably more advertising and, in 
turn, would do more business and 
make more profits—if they were able 
to handle an advertising program. This 
in turn would put more people to 
work and improve conditions gen- 
erally. 


Building Materials 


Henry W. Cortins, Vice Presi- 
DENT IN CHARGE OF MERCHANDISING, 
THe CEeLoTex CorporaTION, CHI- 
caGo: The Celotex Corporation is 
looking forward to a substantial in- 
crease in new home construction in 
1940. 
dential and general building is forecast 


An improvement in both resi- 
by reliable authorities. Reports from 
all Celotex branches and sales terri- 
tories indicate that nearly all of the 
company’s 8,300 dealers expect new 
home construction this year to exceed 
all years since 1928. A recent survey, 
covering 37 states, made by the com- 
pany, indicates a substantial increase 
in farm construction. 

Anticipating this upward swing in 
business, the Celotex line was expanded 
considerably in 1939 to provide a 
group of building products unified for 
the benefit of its dealers and the buy- 
ing public. The company increased 
its field organization in 1939 and will 
continue this expansion in 1940. The 
sales convention to be held early in 
January will be the largest in company 
Three hundred persons will 
attend. At the convention we will 
discuss the 1940 merchandising and 
advertising program, which is the 


history. 


largest the corporation has ever 


launched. 
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Canada 


EARL ORCHARD, ALGOMA STEEL 
CoRPORATION, LIMITED, SAULTE STE. 
Marir, ONTARIO: Our advertising 
budget is being continued on the same 
basis as in 1939. We use a restricted 
list of business magazines for product 
and institutional advertising and a few 
publications of more general interest— 
as Canadian Business, Financial Post, 
Toronto Saturday Night—to tell a 
story which is almost entirely institu- 
tional. 

R. G. ANDERSON, SALES PROMO- 
riON MANAGER, CuRTIS LIGHTING OI 
CANADA LimiteD, ToRONTO: We are 
increasing our appropriation approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent for 1940 
and intend to do somewhat more space 
advertising than in the past, while de- 
voting approximately fifty per cent of 
our budget to direct mail and catalog. 
We also hope to include a small house 
organ in our program for next year. 


Chemicals 


RicHarp O'Mara, WESTERN PRE- 
CIPITATION CORPORATION, Los AN- 
GELES: Our advertising program for 
1940 has not yet crystallized since we 
are awaiting the results of a survey on 
copy testing and reading interest now 
in the mails. This has been sent out 
to several different industries—air 
mail reply envelopes were enclosed, and 
replies are piling up. From the gas 
industry we have had a thirty per cent 
return to date. We expect to go along 
with approximately the same general 
schedule as this year and anticipate an 
equally good business year in 1940. 

Davin DoNovan, INTERCHEMICAI 
We plan 
to increase our advertising budget in 
1940 by 


per cent, 


CORPORATION, NEw YORK: 
approximately twenty-five 
We intend to produce a 
movie, and we will go into a con- 
sumer publication (Time) for the first 
time. 

The most difficult problem facing 
industrial advertisers today is the same 
one that has faced them for twenty- 
five years, in my opinion, that is to 
make their advertising interesting. 

James W. Irwin, 
rHE PRESIDENT, MONSANTO CHEMI- 


ASSISTANT TO 
cAL CoMPaNny, St. Louis: Our pro- 
gram will not differ much from the 
one now under way, except for slight 


revisions in media. 


Construction Equipment 


A. A. BALLANTYNE, ADVERTISING 
MaNnacER, Novo ENGINE COMPANY, 


(| on ow 
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U. S. Rubber’s Classic Window Displays 


@ NOTED for years for its out- 
standing displays, especially during 
the holiday season, the Broadway 
windows of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, New York, 
utilized this Christmas season in a 


were 


novel manner. 


Devoid of any touch of commer- 
cialism,—none of the company’s 
products is on view—this Christmas 
window display presented a picture 
out of the past, three large windows 
depicting scenes from Dickens’ im- 
mortal “A Christmas Carol.” 

Not only are the costumes of the 


MicH.: Our 


plans for 1940 have been, to a certain 


LANSING, advertising 
extent, predetermined by the fact that 
our budget is made up the first of 
July. However, we have been hold 
ing this off in the main with the inten- 
tion of concentrating our program 
after the first of the year just preced- 
ing the spring buying season (if any). 
Although this holds true with both 
our publication advertising and direct 
mail, it is especially true of our direct 
mail which we believe to be a little 
more elastic in the matter of expand- 
ing or contracting to suit the market. 

We are just about to announce a 
new line of contractor’s generating 
sets which are especially timely due to 
the myriad of electrical hand tools 
now being used in a large number of 
These outfits 
modernized in 


the construction jobs. 
have been design— 
streamlined, if you please—yet built 
to a price that will permit the con- 
tractor to produce his own electricity 


at a reasonable cost when his job is 
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various characters, including Tiny 
Tim, and Bob Cratchit and others, 
faithfully reproduced, but furni- 
other 


ture, dishes, glassware and 
decorative articles are in keeping | 
with those used in the Dickens era. 


The window scene illustrated | 
above shows Tiny Tim, borne on 
his father’s shoulders, entering the 
Cratchit These 


formed a climax to the company’s | 


home. displays 
window exhibits as it will move 
early this year from the location 
which was its home for the last 


twent y-seven years. 


not located on a power line. Sizes will 
range from 142 KW to 10 KW. 
Our perplexing problem is to figure 


out how much money we should 


spend in going after the potential 
market. In other words, we do not 
know exactly what we should gamble 
on what we hope to sell to the trade. 
As to what we are going to do about 
it, my only answer would be that we 
intend to play our cards close to our 
vest, keeping our program as elastic as 
possible. 

B. P. GARDNER-DENVER 
Company, Quincy, ILL.: Our 1940 


advertising budget will be increased 


SPANN, 


approximately twenty-five per cent. 
This money will be spent in increased 
advertising space and for new bulletins 
and sales manuals. 

We, of course, will have a number 
of new and improved products to an- 
nounce to the field and these will be 
taken care of both by business paper 
advertising and by announcement 
publication. We plan on keeping in 
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constant touch with the effectiveness 
of our advertising by a definite re- 
search program and we also plan on 
informing our field organization as to 
the procedures that we are following 
in the advertising department and 
just why these procedures are used. 

In other words we will continue our 
program of bringing the advertising 
and the sales department closer to- 
gether, as we feel that only when these 
departments work hand in hand can 
the common aim of greater sales be 
achieved. It is this problem that we 
feel is the greatest facing industrial 
advertisers today. 

Georce B. ComMrortT, SCHRAMM 
Inc., West CHester, Pa.: For next 
year we very definitely are going to use 
more magazine advertising and direct 
mail than we have in the past. We 
are going to use Construction Meth- 
ods, Engineering News-Record, Power, 
and Ingenieria Internacional. We will 
probably use Industrial Equipment 
News and New Equipment Digest, al- 
ternately and possibly Roads and 
Streets, and some of the more local 
papers in the engineering field. 

Our house organ is really a dealer 
paper and goes to all our dealers and 
their salesmen. This will be contin- 
ued, and its scope enlarged, I hope. We 
may develop a few slide films for our 
own men to use. 

The most difhcult problem facing 
us as industrial advertisers today is 
that prices are so “lousy” that after 
we get a man sold, it means nothing 
and you’ve got to beat the other fel- 
low’s price. I wish you could tell me 
what to do about this. 

ENGINE MaNuracturer: We will 


increase appropriations thirty-three 
and one-third per cent. We are going 
to direct mail in a limited (experimen- 
tal) way—probably about one-fifth 
of the budget. New catalog. Two new 
products to launch. Will have a 


house organ to distribute 


Roap EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURER: 
1940 sales 


budget increased ten per cent. New 


quota and advertising 


products to be introduced: Road 
broom; street flusher, and steam gen- 
erator. Most difhcult problem facing 
industrial advertisers is the lack of 
good business publications with more 
ind more of their circulations becom- 


ing CCA and less ABC. 


held in general. 


This is our 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT MaANn- 
UPACTURER: Our sales and advertis- 


ing budgets will be up about five per 
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cent in 1940. In our industry, heavy 
construction capital equipment, we do 
not expect any great increase in 1940 
over 1939. We depend on public 
works money to a great degree. Pri- 
vate new capital for construction is 
still relatively small. However, some 
state highway departments did not 
spend 100 per cent of their 1939 allot- 
ments for new construction an¢ main- 
tenance and this will add to the 1940 
volume to make it “satisfactory” but 
nothing to get excited about. So far, 
the fuss in Europe has meant nothing 
to us one way or another (except in 
procurement of steel). 

Many new potential customers of 
heavy equipment are entering the 
United States construction field as 
contractors and construction compa- 
nies of moderate size. It is difficult to 
locate these prospects as soon as we 
should like to; hence we will spend a 
little larger per cent of our advertising 
budget in business papers next year, 
probably adding one or two more 
papers of national scope. 

Our greatest advertising problem? 
Hitching our advertising to sales; 
keeping the two related and cooper- 
ative; reducing the gap between the 
two with sales promotion, publicity, 
merchandising, etc. 


Electrical Equipment 


Louis J. Orr, MANAGER, ADVER- 
rIsSING DEPARTMENT, Onto Brass 
CoMPaANyY, Mansrietp, O.: We are 
planning to increase our sales approxi- 
mately ten per cent over what they 
were in 1939, and our advertising 
budget has been increased accordingly. 
However, we are getting ourselves into 
a position so that these expenses can 
be curtailed very radically and very 
quickly if 1940 does not prove to be 
the boom year which the business 
prognosticators seem to think it will 
be. 

We are signing no large contracts 
for space so that we will not have 
to be in the position of taking a short 
rate should it be necessary for us to 
curtail expenditures. We are, however, 
planning to complete a general catalog 
for one of the departments of our 
business by Feb. 1, and expect to have 
another one completed for another de- 
partment by the first of June. 

HuGu SHarp, ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER, STEARNS MaGNetic Mrc. Com- 
PANY, Mit WAvuKEE: In our business of 
highly specialized electrical engineer- 
ing it is difhcult to lay out a definite 
program but we have plans for in- 


creasing our appropriation, our sales 
literature; hazy plans for a house or- 
gan to reach sales representatives (we 
have no dealers or distributors); in- 
creasing research and development, 
very necessary in our industry; added 
market research and a general pepup 
program. We prepared a very com- 
prehensive sales manual last year that 
certainly has shown its value for our 
sales force, so designed that it can be 
issued in “junior” form for customers. 
It has proved a fine investment and 
justified its heavy cost, months of in- 
tensive preparation and handling. 

ELECTRICAL CONTROLS MANUFAC- 
TURER: Planning to increase advertis- 
ing 100 per cent. Our sales quota is 
being doubled. Our advertising is 
keeping pace—in fact leading, because 
we want to introduce—oh, so many 
new products—the factory is crazy 
trying to get them out. New products 
will take directed ads in industry pub- 
lications. 

On the most difficult problem fac- 
ing industrial advertisers, I'd say it 
was getting ideas from the guys that 
buy. Advertising fellers are always 
handy to tell you how to spend your 
money—but it’s heck to get sugges- 
tions from the fellow that really buys 
your stuff. 

Our purchasing department says 
that they like ads with lots of facts, 
even prices, and enough “me too” to 
give them confidence in the company 
and its products. He says too, he likes 
pretty girls and cartoons, but he is 
satishied to see them in the weekly 
newspaper and doesn’t expect them in 
machinery ads. 

ELecTRICAL EQUIPMENT MANvU- 
FACTURER: Both sales increase and ad- 
vertising appropriation for 1940 have 
been temporarily set at thirty-five per 
cent over 1939. We are announcing 
a new product which puts us into an 
entirely new field, and prospects are 
excellent for a pretty decent volume. 

A new general catalog will be issued 
about the end of January. The new 
catalog will be twice the size of the 
old one, and practically all new type 
and cuts will be used. Entire makeup 
Present set up on 
sales promotion materials call for a 


is being revised. 


substantially larger expenditure in this 
line. 

Motor MANuracturer: We are 
increasing space in industrial maga- 
zines and publication advertising by 
about 100 per cent over last year; we 
are issuing new bulletins. One prob- 
(Continued on Page 72 
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Aunual Calendar Review 


ALENDARS issued by industrial advertisers for 1940 as repre- Bradley again uses Frank Owen’s Philbert character, handled by th 
of a more uniform high character than in Fensholt agency. SKF continues its extreme simplicity and modesty 
this treatment is effective if the trade mark is well known, as SKF is 
but the “L.B.” date sheet (upper left) is still a mystery to us. Genera 
Electric has another set of beautiful paintings by Walter L. Greene anc 













this page were 
ous years, although not so plentiful. This may signify that char- 
well as usefulness is necessary to successful calendar practice. 
ersal Atlas Cement calendar has been issued for twenty years. 


Armco Drainage Products Association job (middle right) has been M. F. Mott-Smith, still unexcelled. Allis-Chalmers has made a bis 
for twenty-five years by the Reincke, Ellis, Younggreen & improvement, while Standard Oil of Indiana has adopted a new treatmen 
inization: illustrations are Kodachrome reproductions. Allen- of bold illustrations. 
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Agency Executives Prepare for 
A Busy Year 


Agency men see increasing appreciation of force of 


advertising and look forward to a good year in 1940 


@ A LOOK behind the scenes through the eyes of advertising 
agency executives reveals a bustle of activity in preparation for 
the new programs which industrial advertisers will offer in 1940 


to gain favor for their products. 


These men say it will be a busy 


year, due to a more favorable attitude of management toward 
advertising, with special consideration of its long range possibili- 
ties. Nevertheless, agency men realize, perhaps more so than most 
advertising men, that one of the most serious matters to be given 
attention is that of measuring the results and effectiveness of indus- 


trial advertising. 
are presented herewith. 


Reasons for Advertising Now 


GALEN SNOW, PRESIDENT, SNOW, 
Bates & Orme, INc., SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.: We anticipate an overall in- 
crease in industrial advertising appro- 
priations for 1940. In the main the in- 
crease tends to be in the direction of a 
more intensive use of proven media 
rather than the branching out into new 
forms of advertising. 

As to the greatest problem confront- 
ing industrial advertisers for 1940, as 
1 matter of fact, I think for once, the 
problem is not so much one for indus- 
trial advertisers as it is for industrial 
idvertising managers, agencies and 
publishers. 

In other words, many industrialists 
find themselves so oversold as a result 
of business indirectly attributable tothe 
European war that there may be a 
tendency to say “What’s the use?’ 
ind to feel that advertising is a waste 
of money because of the inability to 
care for more business even if it were 
produced. Wherever this situation ex- 
ists, I think it is the job of those whose 
interest is in more effective advertising 
to in every way possible emphasize the 
fact that industrial advertising serves 


many more purposes than merely to 
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Their views on this subject and many others 


just pave the way to some new order. 


The fact that orders are being turn- 
ed down in some plants is all the more 
reason why every effort should be made 
to retain the attention, interest and 
good will of present and prospective 
customers. A short-sighted policy in 
this respect may help to place many 
concerns in a weakened competitive 
position when conditions return to a 


more normal stage. 


Coordinate Sales and Advertising 


OAKLEIGH R. FRENCH, PRESIDENT, 
OAKLEIGH R. FRENCH & ASSOCIATES, 
St. Louis: In our opinion, 1940 will 
be one of the greatest years in indus- 
trial advertising. First of all, budgets 
are up fifteen per cent to forty per 
cent. There’s greater feeling of confi- 
dence in the future than we've seen in 
years. 

Media is being more carefully selec- 
ted than ever before on the basis of the 
job to be done rather than so much 
advertising. More and more industrial 
advertisers are coming to realize the 
sales producing power of good adver- 
tising. 


Another fact of interest is the im- 


portance advertisers are placing today 
on the proper coérdination of adver- 
tising with sales efforts and activities. 
Incidentally, I think that is the biggest 
problem facing industrial advertising, 
and I’m sure we'll see real progress 
made in this direction in 1940. 


Up to Twenty Per Cent Increase 
Joun F. Davis, SecRETARY-TREAS- 

URER, THI 

COMPANY, CLEVELAND: As to the 


GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN 


outlook for industrial advertising in 
1940, it appears to us that there will 
be an increase in this classification— 
possibly between ten per cent and 
twenty per cent. This, we believe, will 
call for an increased use of business 
papers and other regular media in this 
field. 


Advertising More Stabilized 


Cuarces L. Rumritt, Cuartes L. 
RuMRILL & COMPANY, ROCHESTER, 
N. Y.: The 1940 space schedules for 
our clients are exceptionally good. 
There has not been any wholesale in- 
crease in space budgets because these 
budgets held up extremely well during 
1939. However, there seems to be a 
marked tendency to launch new prod- 
ucts and plan for their promotion with 
liberal schedules. In other words, the 
tendency to do things on the minimum 
scale seems to have vanished. 

There seems to be an increasing real- 
ization of the part that advertising 
plays in securing business and a long 
term tendency toward levelling with 
appropriation. By that, I mean that 
there are no sudden expansions during 
boom times, no contractions during less 
favorable business conditions. Evidence 
of this is the fact that appropriations 
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during the next six months continue 
at a high level even in the fact of the 
possibility of a recession during the 
next six months. 

There also seems to be a great deal 
of printing planned during the next 
six months to bring catalogs and other 
literature up-to-date. The printer is 
going to get his first real break in 


some years. 


More Long-Range Planning 


W. H. Evans, PResipeENT, Evans 
Associates, INc., Cuicaco: That in- 
dominable American spirit, regardless 
of wars and rumors of wars, is ex- 
hibiting itself in 1940 sales and adver- 
tising budgets. The old fighting spirit 
of “get it while the getting’s good” — 
is Cropping out in increased advertising 
expenditures. Ten years of groping 
and hesitancy has been replaced by the 
conviction that even though the 
world may come to an end tomorrow, 
let’s capitalize on the sunshine today. 

This, of course, does not mean that 
reckless spending for advertising will 
ensue. Manufacturers show an intense 
desire to renew market studies of even 
their primary markets. Field facts 
first!—might be used as a slogan for 
the thoughtful procedure 

But with careful planning and 
study, we see appropriations being in- 
creased and a desire to work farther 
ahead on schedules than the customary 
“hand to mouth” procedure. Not since 
1930, have we seen a more ardent de- 
sire to plan and prepare ahead. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about a seller’s market, especially in 
While there is 
truth to this, manufacturers realize 


certain industries. 


that they are not promoting and ad- 
vertising necessarily only for today’s 
order, but desire to build good will, 
prestige, and wholesome public rela- 
tions for years to come. 

A conviction that advertising can 
do a selling job if permitted—that 
long copy isn’t bad if it says something 
—that telling the truth even modest- 
ly rather than gross exaggeration, car- 
ries more conviction and brings more 
inquiries—are the highlights of many 
comments made by our clients current- 
ly. We call this real advertising prog- 
ress. 

Is it a sunny day before a storm? 
Who knows! Business is good NOW, so 
let’s prove that sales research with 
well directed advertising can make it 
better—today—tomorrow and _ next 


year. 





S. D. Mahan, general advertising manager, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
and Allen L. Billingsley, president, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, compare notes at a recent 
Westinghouse sales meeting at Mansfiold, O. 


Need to Measure Results 

J. T. Crrrurc, James THomas 
CHIRURG COMPANY, Boston: Our 
advertising firm has contracts already 
signed for 1940 that will give us at 
least a twenty per cent increase in our 
business over 1939. A certain amount 
of this is due to new business but a 
greater proportion is due to “firming” 
of our clients’ budgets all along the 
line. 

As for the greatest problem con- 
fronting industrial advertisers for 
1940, a problem that has been with the 
industrial advertiser for years is the 
problem of measured results. It has 
been side-stepped so often that most 
industrial advertisers have almost as- 
sumed the role of African dodger 
everytime this question is raised. The 
most outstanding commentary on the 
N.IL.A.A. exhibits this year wasn’t in 
my opinion how good they were, but 
rather how terribly, terribly lacking 
they were in any measure of results. 

So my vote for 1940 is to start con- 
structive work to lick this problem of 
measured results as they affect indus- 
trial advertising. The benefit to indus- 
try would be great—for industrial ad- 
vertising then could and would be 
used to the full extent of its power as 
a selling force. 

Market Information Lacking 

RoLanp G. E. ULtMaN, Tue Ro- 
LAND G. E. ULLMAN ORGANIZATION, 
PHILADELPHIA: So far, the prospect 
for advertising activity on the part 
of our clients for 1940 indicates an 
average increase of ten per cent across 
the board. Their confidence is still va- 
riable and a desire to stimulate through 
advertising is restrained by caution 
over European possibilities. 

The most encouraging thing we see 
is that more than half our clients are 
considering spring or mid-year revis- 
ions upwards subject to evidence of 


continuing improvement. 
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From our angle, the greatest prob- 
lem confronting industrial advertisers 
for 1940 is the getting of sufficient 
and accurate marketing information to 
form the basis of sound planning. 
While there-has been a growing inter- 
est and marked improvement in the 
getting and applying of market infor- 
mation, studies should be directed both 
toward war and peace-time markets 
and to post-war behavior so that in- 
dustrial firms may be prepared to shift 
from one basis to another. 


California Is Optimistic 

CLARENCE G. Davenport, Ac- 
COUNT Executive, THe McCarry 
Company, Los ANGELEs: The past 
year, we in industrial California, saw 
two gains greatly consolidated. First, 
leading California manufacturers made 
measurable headway toward complete 
national acceptance of their products, 
and second, more and more nationally 
known industries were attracted to the 
fast growing industrial sections of the 
state. Being located in an environment 
of continued expansion year after year, 
has resulted in our industrial marketers 
being most receptive to aggressive na- 
tional advertising and sales promotion. 
Consequently we look forward again 
to another year of sound industrial 
growth which will be based on the 
same successful strategy which has al- 
ready carried hundreds of industrial 
California products to national favor. 


New Sales Opportunities 

Freperick C. Noyes, HortTon- 
Noyes CoMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. L: 
Business prophets appear cautious in 
their 1940 predictions. However, the 
general opinion is certainly one of op- 
timism for the year as a whole. This 
feeling has been reflected in the plans 
of our clients for the coming year. 

An interesting situation developed 
during the latter half of 1939. Because 
of the tremendous increase in orders 
many manufacturers have found it 
necessary to look for either new or 
additional sources of supply. This 
has reacted very much in favor of the 
manufacturer whose production facil- 
ities enabled him to take care of the 
urgent requirements on deliveries. 

In many cases manufacturers have 
renewed relationships with old custo- 
mers who may have drifted away over 
a period of time. Similarly new ac- 
counts have appeared on the books. 
Realizing this situation, some manu- 
facturers have geared their advertising 
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to take advantage of their ability to 
meet exacting delivery schedules. For 
the fortunate producer such a period 
ofters unusual opportunities to make 
new friends and establish permanent 
business relationships. Advertising can 
ind has played an important part in 
capitalizing on the extreme demands 
created by this sudden rush of busi- 


ness 


Advertising Produces Sales 
im A 


sect TI. 


SCRIBNER, PRESIDENT, Rus 
Gray, INc., CHICAGO: 1940 
udvertising programs adopted by our 
clients represent, with very few excep- 
tions, a continuation and enlargement 
of campaigns conceived and rested 
during the latter half of 1939. De 
spite what may be called unsettled 
conditions, it is significant to know 
that almost all budgets have been in- 
creased for 1940 and that a number 
of these will be the highest in the 
history of the individual companies. 

An interesting sidelight on this dis 
play of confidence and action is that 
it is not based solely on prospects tor 
general business improvement. For 
some time it has been recognized that 
old line manufacturers are in a more 
advantageous position than others to 
introduce new products and to take 
over the distribution of unknown, but 
promising, existing products. A part 
of the increased activity for 1940 can 
be credited to the success attained in 
capit ilizing on this situation. 

It may also be interesting to report 
a general trend among sales depart 
ments to lean more heay ily on ad\ ertis 
ing to produce actual sales volume. 
One advertising manager has com 
mented on this trend as follows: “We 
wouldn’t be getting a $11,000 increase 
in the advertising budget if the sales 
manager didn’t believe he would get a 


lot more than that back!” 


Media Presents Problem 


METCALF, PROVIDENCE, 


R. | Some of my clients have in 


Ly, FORGI i. 


creased their budgets for 1940 any 
where from five per cent to fifteen per 
cent while others are either continuing 
with the same budget or have post- 
poned decision until after the first of 
the vear. 

One of the problems contronting 
1dvertisers in my field (textile) is too 
many advertising mediums for the size 
ot the budget available, and a hesi- 
tancy on the part ot clients to con 


centrate their idvert sing in one or two 
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Several pieces of new equipment were exhibited in the forty-four foot space of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company at the Chemical Show held in New York last month, including a rectifier unit 


which weighed 5,000 pounds. 


It was not the heaviest piece shown, however, the reduction 


crusher at the right in this view weighed 6,700 pounds and was the center of much interest 


mediums for various reasons. This na- 
turally reduces the effectiveness of the 
campaign in one paper. 

Another problem is the matter of 
visibility in the larger papers where the 
advertising is concentrated all in one 
section. Competition from other ad- 
vertising seems to call for something 
unusual and expensive in treatment in 
order to assure attention. Because of 
this problem, papers which place the 
advertising next to reading matter 
without extra charge seem to be mak- 
ing considerable progress, particularly 
papers with a controlled free circula- 


tion and low advertising rates. 


Canadian Situation Calm 


T. S. GLover, MANAGER INDUSTRIAI 
KELLEY, 


HAMILTON, CaNn.: The business pic- 


DEPARTMENT, Russet T. 


ture in Canada has been affected con- 
siderably by the outbreak of war. Our 
business men are keeping their heads, 
however, and not being stampeded into 
unwarranted cancellation of advertis- 
ing. As a matter of fact we feel that 
the outcome will be decided very large- 
ly by economic conditions; therefore 
“business as usual” is more than ever 
necessary. In view of the above it is 
probable that the majority of industrial 
advertisers will carry on about the 
same as in 1939. 

Staffs have been depleted to some ex- 
tent by the absence of some members 
on active service and other essential 
duties. For this reason some of us will 
have to work harder, but who cares 
about that so long as we Can get on 
with the job of bringing order out of 


chaos as soon as possible. 


Need for Public Relations Work 


Wn. B. REMINGTON, WM. B. REMING- 
rON INc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass.: Indus- 
trial and general advertisers appear to 
be optimistic about 1940 and are gen- 
erally increasing appropriations from 
ten to twenty-five per cent, wisely, 
however, keeping commitments on a 


short-term basis. 


Unquestionably the outstanding 
problem continues to be the restora- 
tion of confidence in our economic 
system. Industrial advertisers have 
both a duty and an opportunity in ex- 
panding their effort to sell sound man- 
agement principles to employes, stock- 
holders, and the public, along lines of 


the able N.A.M. leadership. 


Specific Market Studies 


Oscar S. TYSON, PRESIDENT, O. S. 
Tyson AND Company, INc., New 
York: Nineteen thirty-nine has been 
a good year for our clients. In general 
they expect 1940 to be still better. As 
a result, and on the basis of actual ap- 
provals so far received, we expect ad- 
vertising budgets for 1940 to average 
materially higher than they were in 
1939. Because of these facts and 
others, it is my opinion that industrial 
advertising in 1940 will show a con- 
siderable increase over 1939 if the 
United States keeps out of war. 

While we always have our eyes and 
minds open for new ways to promote 
the interests of clients, our tendency 
is to promote regular media of proven 
value, such as business papers and di- 
rect mail work, each for its specific 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Let’s Find Out in 1940 


By CHARLES McDONOUGH 


President, 
Association 


National Industrial Advertisers 


@ IF AT the outset of this new year 
one could penetrate the minds of men 
engaged in industrial advertising and 
marketing activities, I think the under- 
lying attitude that would be most fre- 
quently encountered would be one of 
Certainly that is the atti- 
tude of the National Industrial Adver- 


appraisal. 


tisers Association, and since an asso- 
ciation viewpoint is inherently the 
viewpoint of its members, it logically 
follows that this appraising attitude 
can be regarded as generally character- 
istic of the present-day thinking of 
industrial advertising men. 

Of course, it may be argued that 
this attitude has always existed and 
that there is nothing new about it. In 
a sense this is true, but to me it seems 
self-evident that, as a point of view, 
it has within the past two or three 
years become much more widespread 
and dynamic. From a more or less 
passive view, it is becoming an insis- 
tent demand,—a demand that a serious 
effort be made to do more than talk 
and speculate about a great many 
questions to which there are as yet 
no adequate answers. 

Perhaps a principal contributing 
factor has been the success achieved 
during the thirties in developing tech- 
niques for ascertaining public opinion, 
In a large sense, the principal answer 
to advertising effectiveness is public 
opinion of a product. If industrial 
advertising, as it has often been de- 
scribed, is primarily a means of culti- 
vating a market, of creating impres- 
sions that will lessen sales resistance, 
then the opinion of those that consti- 
tute a market toward a particular 
product is a major measure of the 
effectiveness with which that product 
has been advertised. The means where- 
by that opinion can be accurately sam- 
pled and appraised is therefore of more 
than passing interest to creators of 
idvertising who, though not lacking 
confidence in the productiveness of 
what they do, are desirous of being able 
not only to justify their own confi- 
dence but also to demonstrate its va- 
lidity. 

In the field of publication adver- 
tising where most of our budget dol- 
want, for example, to 


lars 20, we 
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CHARLES McDONOUGH 


know a lot more about reading habits 
than we do at present. Roughly, what 
percentage of a given  publication’s 
readers will look even for a second or 
two at the particular spread of which 
our advertisement is all or a part, and 
thus give it a chance to accomplish its 
purpose? To what extent is this per- 
centage affected by size of magazine, 
format, position of advertising and 
other important factors? Is it possible 
for a magizine of excellent editorial 
content to do a poor job on this score 
for many of its advertisers by reason 
of the manner in which advertising 


and editorial matter are distributed, or 
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for other reasons? Is it, on the other 


hand, possible for a magazine that 
doesn’t rank nearly as high in editorial 
merit to do a reasonably good job? 

If our advertising for the most part 
is designed primarily to create impres- 
sions that express themselves in terms 
of buyer knowledge and preference for 
our products, then we need to know 
a lot more about the size of space units 
and frequently of insertion that will 
accomplish our purpose adequately and 
at minimum cost. 

These are all 


which have bothered most of us from 


familiar questions 
time to time and which call loudly 
for soundly conceived and competently 
executed research. They are quite 
apart from questions relative to the 
effectiveness of our advertising per se 
—the merit of its content and form of 
presentation. This is another large 
field in which there is much to be done 
by the appraisal-minded advertising 
man. 

In my opinion, publishers are as 
eager to find the answers to these and 


similar as are advertising 


questions 
managers and agency men, and therein 
lies the opportunity for greatly ex- 
tended coéperative effort. 

I hope and believe that 1940 will 
see marked progress in both individual 
and coéperative effort to appraise the 
results of industrial advertising. N. I 
A. A. stands ready to encourage and 


assist such effort in every way possible. 


Wylie Appointed 

William S. Wylie, formerly sales mana 
ger, Reading Hardware Company, Read- 
ing, Pa., has been made assistant sales 
manager, Dudley Lock Corp., Chicago 
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SILVERSTREAK SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


After twenty-five years of use of block Gothic type for its signature, Link-Belt Company last 
month inaugurated a new hand-lettered streamlined logotype to associate an atmosphere of 
life and action with its products. Contrast is shown above in the examples of the old and new 
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What local 








chapters of the 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


N. LA. A. News 


National Industrial 





Gebhart Succeeds Wright 
At Philadelphia 
Walter H. Gebhart, sales manager, In 
dustrial Division, Henry Disston and Sons, 
Tacony, Philadel- 
phia, has been 
elected president, 
Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, succeeding 
Malcolm K. Wright, 
advertising director, 
Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Inc. 
Mr. Gebhart is 
planning an inten- 
sive educational 
ry program for the 
coming year con 
sisting of proot 
clinics, joint meet 





W. H. GEBHART 


ings and a clearing house 

Other newly elected ofhcers of the asso 
ciation are: Vice-president: D. C. Miner, 
E. F. Houghton Company, Philadelphia; 
treasurer Walter S. Fogg, Lansdown, 
Pa.; secretary: (Miss) Frances M. Suarez, 
Philadelphia Quartz Company; directors 
R. E. Lovekin, R. E. Lovekin Corp., 
Philadelphia; Theodore Marvin, Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del.; R 
F. Wood, The Autocar Company, Ard 
more, Pa.; and M. K. Wright. Commit 
tee chairmen: Publicity, F. L. Dewey, E. I 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; membership, Robert E. Pent, Hunter 
Pressed Steel Company, Lansdale, Pa.; 
employment, J. M. Plummer, Leeds & 
Northrup Company, Philadelphia; Hos 
pitality, Russell W. Case, Jr., Thermoid 
Company, Trenton, N. J 


Simplicity In Industrial 
Publicity Releases Advised 


Publicity will pay sizeable ret 


irns 1 
planned and executed, | Hazel 


it 


irefully 


ood, advertising manager, Gisholt Ma 
hine Company, Madison, Wis., told the 


. 
Milwaukee Association of Industrial Ad 
ertisers last month. Acceptance of pub- 
licity material by over 100 business papers 
1 year and the publication of 1000 items 
luring the same period, amounting to Det 


ter than ninety-hve pages of tree space, 
wa ici ieved by Mr Hazelw od by adher 
to si! plified ar d standardized releases 

] | 


nd best suited to industrial paper edi 
‘ives expenditure of 
e and money and the ninety-five pages 
f free space, equivalent to $14,700 
paid space, was the result of an invest 
ent of $2500 in copywriting, phot 
iling, Mr. Hazelwood 


explained. Since the cost 
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ma 
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minal, keep a large number of publish 
ers on the list, Mr. Hazelwood advised 
Releases with afhxed proof of illustratior 
und a better chance of being used and 
tw silhouette vignette half-tons 
vit i e scree is re ( led If 


tone or glossy photograph should be made 
Iwo illustrations should not be sent at 
one time as it will only be confusing. 

Stating that publicity should be di- 
vorced from space advertising, Mr. Hazel- 
wood revealed that under his supervision 
paid space was carried in only eighty pa- 
pers while publicity releases were secure 
in as many as two hundred papers, averag- 
ing five items each, twenty-five of which 
used an average of one page each. As 
many as seventy-five items were pub- 
lished on a release to three-hundred and 
fifty publishers. The peak use of news 
releases is two months after mailing while 
the peak reader request is approximately 
three months after release. 

To keep a record of each item pub- 
lished, the scrap book or double entry sys- 
tem is suitable and paid readership ser- 
vice, publishers’ voluntary clippings and 
scrutiny of publications received are ave- 
nues of maintaining complete publicity 
records, Mr. Hazelwood concluded. 


Boston Chapter Hears Hodgdon 
On Budget Presentation 


Of four popular methods of making an 
advertising budget presentation, the briet 
and businesslike method jis the right tech- 
nique to apply if an advertising budget 
is to be put over successfully, L. I. Hodg- 
don, Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., Quincy, 
Mass., advised the Technical Advertising 
Association, Boston, last month He 
pointed out dangers of the other three 
methods: the hit and run, the big and 
bold, and the technical and tiresome, and 


cautioned against their use 








Mr. Hodgdon believes that the man who 
creates the budget should make the pre- 
sentation because he is the only one who 
knows why every item was considered and 


suggested. A prevue presentation to the 
sales manager might first be made as he 
can often furnish practical criticisms as 
well as good arguments which can later 
be used in the final presentation before the 
man who has the power to okay. 

The presentation of any budget must 
be made with confidence, Mr Endelen 
declared, and the possession of such con- 
fidence can only be obtained if prelim- 
inary work has been thoroughly done. 
When an item is placed into a proposed 
budget, the advertising manager should be 
sure he knows what it is expected to do, 
why it has been proposed and how the 
money will be spent 


Apply "Pep"—Advice Given 
to Cleveland Chapter 


Even a mediocre marketing plan, with 
a lot of “pep” applied to putting it into 
effect, will beat the grandest scheme ever 
evolved, poorly promoted, declared Har- 
old H. Green, manager, Market Study and 
Sales Training, Lamp Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Nela Park, be:ore 
the December meeting of the Cleveland 
Industrial Marketers. His subject was 
“It's Not What You Do—It’s the Way 
You Do It.’ Emphasizing the necessity of 
providing easy accessibility to one’s prod- 
ucts, he urged a complete installation in 
one place, one display unit including 
everything needed to accomplish a given 
job, accompanied by a carefully prepared 
combined catalog and installation manual 
in a position to invite easy and ready ret- 
erence, together with suitable literature 
for the prospect to take away for further 
reference and study 


Ontario Issues Membership List 


The Industrial Advertisers Association 
of Ontario have issued a small three-leaf 
folder listing its active and associate mem 
bers, showing company connections, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers 





As a feature of its December meeting, Industrial Advertising Council of Pittsburgh, re-enacted 
the dramatic skit, “Whistling in the Dark,” which was produced at the New York Conference 
of the N.I.A.A. The local cast as shown in this view included Edward J. Murphy, Arrow 
Press Corporation; J. A. Cullison (seated), National Fireproofing Company; Ernest T. Giles, 
Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Inc.; K. E. Kellenberger, Union Switch & Signal Company; 
Yuthad Langsdale; and D. J. Coullie, The Chatfield & Woods Company. Louis Isaacs, 


Isaacs & Walsh, Inc., directed the production. 
burgh Advertising Club, The Women's Advertising Club and the Salesmanager's Club 
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The meeting was held jointly with the Pitts- 
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The ladies were invited to the Christmas party of the Industrial Marketers of Cleveland last 
month and here is a group of them with their husbands, who are identified around the table, 
starting at the left with A. E. R. Peterka, Lamson & Sessions; Ralph C. Greiner, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company; Robert H. Anderson, “Product Engineering"; P. C. Sowersby, General 
Electric Company; and T. P. Kindig, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, in the foreground 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 26 | 


Agency Executives 


task. We have long sensed the im- 
portance of adequate codrdination be- 
tween advertising and selling efforts. 
Improved selling and merchandising 
methods form a fruitful field in indus- 
try. These lead to stronger efforts 
toward product improvement, product 
finishing, packaging and display, as 
well as to precise definition of the 
Market 
studies, these days, should be highly 


markets to be cultivated. 


specific. Frequently it is not sufficient 
to study the metal working industry, 
for example, without gathering more 
intimate data on its component parts 
as, for instance, the agricultural imple- 
ment field. 

The greatest problem confronting 
industrial advertisers, in my opinion, 
is that of properly evaluating the re- 
sults of advertising. Too many adver- 
tising men have to use up too much 
of their time and energy in selling 
advertising to executives who would 
readily approve sound programs if 
they had more frequent and more con- 
vincing access to facts on which to 
base judgments now often founded on 


opinion. 
Marked Increases Made 


James T. AuBREY, AUBREY, Moore 
& Watxrace, INc., Cuicaco: We be- 
lieve there is quite a strong feeling that 
advertising activity and appropriations 
must at least be maintained at 1939 
levels. And certainly the higher rate of 
production and sales in many of the 
heavier industries is going to be re- 
flected in 1940 advertising budgets. 


These improved conditions in many 
industries are being felt, we believe, 
‘throughout the entire structure of 
business. So, all told, we are looking 
forward to an excellent year in sales 
and advertising among our clients. In 
fact, marked increases have already 
been made in a number of instances. 


New Advertisers to Appear 


W. I. Brockson, Vice-PRESIDENT, 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
INc., CHicaco: Based on contacts 
with our clients and prospects, we un- 
hesitatingly make two predictions with 
respect to industrial marketing in 1940 
Both forecasts are made on the assump- 
tion that conditions in Europe will be- 
come no more unsettled than they are. 

We believe: (1) Most industrial 
firms which have been consistent ad- 
vertisers during the past five years will 
increase their schedules during 1940; 
(2) many industrial concerns which 
have done little or no organized pro- 
motion in the past will “take a fling” 
at advertising in 1940. 


Life Might Begin at Forty 


JeRoME B. Gray, JEROME B. GRAY 
& CoMPANY, PHILADELPHIA: In the 
main, our clients look forward to a 
very active new year—with the pro- 
viso, of course, that this country stays 
out of war. Their optimism has not 
been expressed so tangibly in terms of 
increased appropriations as it has in a 
willingness to approve plans farther in 
advance. Heretofore—during the past 
few years, at any rate—there was 
small assurance that an approved pro- 
gram would survive completely to see 
the light of publicity. I regard the ap- 
parent determination to continue ad- 
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vertising uninterruptedly as a very 
healthy sign. 

The trend, if it may be called such, 
is towards more concerted advertising 
and, therefore, towards all media. 

As for the greatest problem con- 
fronting industrial advertisers for 
1940, among our own clients, I should 
say that it is the problem of war or- 
ders. Should they accept war orders 
and risk the results of poor attention 
to their domestic market or should 
they reject war orders and expand their 
domestic market? If they take war 
orders, why (they ask) should they 
advertise to a domestic market that 
they can’t then satisfy? If they reject 
war orders, why (they say) should 
they advertise to an expanded domestic 
market that would be buying anyhow? 

If this is a problem for the industrial 
advertiser, it is also a headache for the 
agency. It isn’t always easy to per- 
suade an advertiser with unfilled orders 
far ahead that advertising can con- 
solidate his gains—that prepardness 
is not alone a military strategy. 

Barring some overt act or political 
tomfoolery, life might well begin in 
40. 


Business Gain Solid 

J. M. Matues, Presipent, J. M. 
MaTHEs, INc., New York: We an- 
ticipate a record year for industrial ad- 
vertising in 1940. Appropriations for 
advertising in the industrial field are 
about twenty-five per cent ahead of 
what they were for 1939, and even 
this figure may be increased. This in- 
crease will for the most part cover 
a greater use of regular media rather 
than new uses. 

Substantial as this gain is, I am sure 
it would be far greater if it were not 
for unsettled conditions both here and 
abroad. Whatever stimulus has been 
given to industry by the war has been 
discounted to some extent by the fears 
engendered by the war, not to mention 
the uncertainty that everyone feels 
about our own internal affairs. 


Demand for Inquiries 

A New York AGENcy: Four of our 
accounts have increased their appro- 
priations from ten to sixty per cent, 
with an average increase of thirty- 
five to forty per cent. There is a de- 
cided trend towards the new equip- 
ment types of papers because of the 
immediate inquiries produced—and 
often at the expense of space in the 
editorial bearing (the torch bearing) 


publications. 
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IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 








Christmas Cards 


W ( have be " 
many Christmas cards and although 


receiving a great 


we have never sent out any cards we 
would like to have your opinion as to 
whether or not they are worth while. 
SALES MANAGER. 

We believe in the principle of a 
Christmas card or Christmas letter. 
We do not think, however, that they 
ire effective if a Company tries to wish 
Christ- 


another company a “Merry 


mas.” Holiday greetings are very per 
sonal and we think can only properly 
be extended from one person to an 
other with any effectiveness. 

Some companies arrange special per 
sonal letters or engraved Christmas 
cards for their men. Some of these 
include both the company and per- 
sonal names, and are always addressed 
to individuals in the customer com 
panies 


same material without any company 


Other companies provide the 


name to emphasize the personal idea. 

The men are also urged to add a 
personal note to the formal greeting if 
and when possible. We believe this 
provides a very worth while customer 
contact with one exception and that 
is if your industry—particularly your 
competitors—are in the habit of giv 
ing more-or-less important presents. 
In this case perhaps it may be best 


not to be on record unless you can 


compete on a more substantial basis 


Pepping Up Sales Meetings 

We have had som 
with our sales meetines recently—th 
president has told the sales manager 
that they are uninter sting and he in 


dissatisfaction 


ggestions. 


Have you one or two thoughts that 
may be of hel p? 


furn fs asking me for su 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Ic is dithcult to make suggestions 


| 


when we irs unfamiliar with your 


particular problem However, to 


generalize, we might urge you to look 
tor opportunities to dramatize the 
problems and solutions of those prob 


lems before the men 
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One company recently has found it 
very helpful to invite outside speak- 
ers. For instance get one or two buy- 
ers of your product to come in 
informally and tell the men what is 
wrong and make suggestions for im- 
provements. Also an outside sales or 
advertising manager who may be 
selling a similar market or product 
could be brought into a sales meeting 


to advantage. 


Reciprocity Policies 

We have placed very little emphasis 
on reciprocity in our Selling activities 
but find other 
much that we feel we may be over- 
looking something. 

Will you please tell us what is be- 
ing done along this line and what you 
believe to be a sound and practical 
procedure ? 

SALES PROMOTION MANAGER. 


companies doing so 


Reciprocity is difhcult at best. A 
great many executives and companies 
are tremendously 


prejudiced against 


even the sound of the word. If, how- 
ever, you do make substantial pur- 
chases from companies who in turn 
buy from you or can be helpful to you, 
there is no reason why you cannot 
secure some return values in addition 
to good products at the right price. 
When buyer and seller are on friend- 
ly terms, there are many favors that 
can be exchanged between them on a 


When, 


however, a company tries to secure a 


mutually satisfactory _ basis. 
couple of dollars in sales for es ery dol- 
lar in purchases and becomes unpleas- 
int as some do, then good will cer- 
tainly is in jeopardy. 

We recently came across two inter- 
esting incidents—one salesman de- 
manded business on the basis of his 
company’s purchases and secured noth- 
ing—the other approached the buyer 
with the statement that it looked as 
though someone were trying to place 
both himself and the buyer on the spot 
just because his company purchased 
from the buyer’s company. He ex- 


plained to the buyer that he had al- 


ways received fair treatment and had 





a chance to quote on most all in- 
quiries, receiving the business when he 
deserved it. He said his company ex- 
pected nothing further. However, the 
discussion did bring to the buyer’s at- 
tention the fact that the salesman’s 
company was also buying substantially 
from his company and arranged to 
place the next order with him. 

In addition to direct reciprocal rela- 
tions, there are often times when a 
concern, although it may not be able 
to purchase your products directly, is 
purchasing heavily from a third com- 
pany that might in turn buy from you. 
When relationships are on a friendly 
personal basis, suggestions can some- 
times be made that will bring addi- 
tional business to you from company 
number three. 

From all this you will realize that 
reciprocity is a difficult never-solved 
problem. Overpressed, it is a barrier 
to business. Carefully handled on a 
friendly basis, it may prove a splendid 


help in increasing sales. 


Cutting Production Costs 


One problem that always bothers 
us is the difficulty of getting enough 
money to do the things we want to 
do from an art and production stand- 
point on industrial copy. We get an 
annual budget and as always, under 
such circumstances the minimum space 
you consider necessary to do a job takes 
a little bit too much out of the total 
amount available. 

Do you know any ways of cutting 
corners so that our problem may be 
solved at least in part? 

ADVERTISING AGENCY. 

The problem which you present is 
much more far reaching than that of 
production costs. It first involves the 
problem of securing an adequate ap- 
propriation to begin with. This we 
believe is difhcult for agencies because 
they are usually required to include 
every item in one single budget prior 
to the beginning of each year’s adver- 
tising. In the case of advertising de- 
partments, and perhaps it can be the 
case with some agencies, each particu- 
lar job or plan rests on its own feet 
as it is presented. In this way, many 
advertising activities may be completed 
that could not be completed if all of 
the work was presented at one time. 

We are not recommending the elim- 
ination of a budget, but from a prac- 
tical standpoint, many executives will 
not approve a great many activities 
at one time and yet would be entirely 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


To Tue Eprror: 


lf we k upon arbl “ perish 

It we Work upon b iss, t é vill etlace t 

| We < te iples the A l ble t 
dust 

But if we work upon immortal souls, 

If we imbue them with principles, 

W ith the just tear of the Creator ind love 
of tellow men, 

We engrave on those tablets something 
which will brighten all eternity.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


Many years ago a little book by 
Charles Wagner caught the eye of 
President Theodore Roosevelt and for 
a time became a best seller. It was 
called “The Simple Life.’”” That little 
book was, after all, only an exempli- 
fication of this doctrine: that the great 
things which make the noise in the 
world are relatively unimportant, but 
the quiet, simple, beautiful aspects of 
life are those which really matter. 
Christmas is the time above all others 
dedicated to the true and the beau- 
tiful. 

With the air filled with the tumult 
of war, it is a matter of profound 
satisfaction that we are privileged to 
live in a land where it is possible to 
devote at least some of our time to 
the simpler things. The creation and 
maintenance of such a way of life is 
surely greater than the destruction of 
life, to satisfy the greed and ambition 
of a ruling clique. 

May I wish you an overflowing 
measure of the deep happiness which 
we all share at this Christmas season? 


M. J. Evans, 


Evans Associates, Inc., Chicago. 


v v v 


To Tue Epiror: 
EXCLUSIVE TO YOU (not your 
readership) ! 

Good copy should be written with 
your readership in mind, 

But this release we now submit with 
aims of other kind. 

Our lens and keyboard, up ’til now, 


have served your circulation 


With facts and news and photographs 


for reader stimulation. 
But Christmas trees and New Year’s 
bells now occupy our time— 
The marketers whose voice you are 
will never see this rhyme. 
It’s written just to thank you for your 
help and past attention, 
To pledge our best in °40, and to 
make a feature mention 
Of the fun it’s been to work with you 
and play “I’m on your staff”. 
So have a Merry Christmas, and, if 
you stand the gaff 
Of New Year’s celebration, you'll re- 
turn to edit with 
Best wishes from the “‘gashouse” and 
a cheer from 
Harry W. SmirH, JR., 
Director, Industrial Publicity, 


American Gas Association, New York. 
v v v 
To Tu Immediate Re- 


lease Every Day of the Year—Greet- 


EpITror: 


ings 

CHRISTMAS! AH CHRISTMAS! 

Sit back in your desk chair and relax 
for 

We want to wish you a good old- 
fashioned CHRISTMAS 

Merry, in a thousand ways 

And as gay as the GAY 90’s— 


For those were the good old days! 


And CELOTEX wishes you, 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR too— 
A year that will be filled 
With joy and prosperity, and really 
be NEW! 
W. H. BrincHaM, 
D. M. FELDHAUSEN, 
Dispensers of Celotex Quips and Pix, 
Chicago. 
v v . 
SHOWING RESULTS 
FROM ADVERTISING 


To Tue Eprror: I have noted the 


comments of The Copy Chasers in 
your October issue to the effect that 


little encouragement could be obtained 
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from the report on “Check of Ke 
sults” on the N. I. A. A. panels, 

It has occurred to me that one rea- 
son why such information seems so 
scarce is that much of it is confiden- 
tial. For instance, in the twelve 
months ending Sept. 20, 1939, one of 
our clients received a total of 1,088 
requests for additional information 
about one of its items as a result of 
space advertising in industrial maga- 
zines, catalogs and directories. All 
of these carried key addresses and all 
were recorded on file index cards. 
About every six months these cards 
are checked against customer and pros- 
pect records to determine w hether any 
business has been obtained and whether 
the local representative has made an 
adequate follow-up. Special note is 
made of whether the name is new or 1s 
already on the books as a customer. 

For any given period of time it is 
possible to arrive at a figure for the 
actual dollars and cents business se- 
cured. In some instances some pub- 
lications (particularly in new fields) 
have more than repaid their cost with 
all of the other intangible benefits of 
advertising thrown in as a_ bonus. 
These cases, of course, would make 
nice testimonials for the power of ad- 
vertising but they cannot be used 
publicly because of being confidential 
sales information. From a practical 
standpoint this is probably just as well 
because we know there are numerous 
effective publications that do _ not 
make much of a showing when it 
comes to producing direct results and 
it would be a tough job to justify 


them if the advertiser insisted on 
tangible results. 

A number of our other clients 
have equally satisfactory systems for 
checking results. 

In asking for appropriations trom 
managing heads of these various com- 
panies, we frequently make up a list 
of sales that have resulted directly 
from advertising. This works pretty 
well as an argument for increasing 
the advertising budget. 

J. R. ARMSTRONG, 

Vice-president, Russell T. Gray, Inc., 

Chicago. 
.* es 


ONE TO ANOTHER 


To Tue Eprror: 
like every other 


I guess I am just 
“writer” who ever 
About all I ever 


pushed a penci | ° 


read is what I myself have written 
and, of course, I think it’s “swell.” 
However, I made an exception for a 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR DECEMBER ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL TRADE AND CLASS 


PAPERS, AND TOTALS FOR 1939 AND 1938 


erwise 


noted. 


December, 


Industrial Group Pages 
1939 1938 
Dee DE peakeosun es a *82 *55 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w) (11Y%4x16) aes 24 20 
American Builder & Building Age 46 61 
American Machinists (bi-w) .. 193 164 
Architectural Forum ........ 57 30 
Architectural Record es 50 57 
Automotive Industries (bi-w) 78 65 
Aviation ‘cour ‘ 77 36 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 85 96 
Brick & Clay Record *17 *16 
Bus Transportation 60 39 
Ceramic Industry .. *40 *4] 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engi 
neenng , : Pree 101 102 
Civil Engineering As awe 18 19 
Coal AMe .cccces 93 81 
Contectioners Journal ... er 32 33 
Construction Methods and Equip 
ment (8 3/6x12) 50 45 
. chenawee ame ' wack 89 78 
Diesel Power & Diesel Transpor 
| ee 5 5U 
Diesel Progress (3! 5x11) 34 U 
Electric Light & Powe 45 37 
Electrical South 10 18 
Electrical West . : 35 24 
Electrical World (w) » tea 120 
Engineering & Mining Journal. . 71 69 
Engineering News-Record (w). 139 $141 
Factory Management & Mainte 
RBMCS cceeceoese S4 6 
Food Indus tries 73 51 
Ga eee : ‘ 26 27 
Gas Age (bi- w). ' $60 44 
Heating, Piping & Air C ondition 
a) phetebcbedadadaa wae é% 47 47 
Heating & Ventilating * Magaz ime 20 20 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool Blue 
Book (41x62) vesave. “hal *119 
Industrial & Engineering Chem 
istry (3 editions) - 90 88 
Industrial Power (414x6%%). 61 47 
The Iron Age (w) "293 *I292 
Laundry Age 38 37 
Machine Design 61 47 
Machinery ..... 154 118 
Manufacturers Record 33 36 
Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review , errr: bi 138 
Mechanical En; yineerit 38 38 
Metal Industry 41 34 
Metal Progress $71 68 
Metals and Alloy 44 42 
Mill & Factory. 122 86 
Mill Su plies 57 61 
Modern Machine Shop 
(4! 9x64) 139 136 
National Petr Jeu News (w) $97 $82 
National Provisioner (w) £102 E95 
Oil & Gas | urnal (w) (9x12 $345 *T$371 
Oil Weekly (w) 137 142 
Phe Paper ] i try i } Paper 
V orld : 60 49 
The Paper Mill *T80 *T81 
Paper Trade ] irnal (w) 92 $T*115 
Pencil Point 35 23 
Pit uw Quart 40 *39 


all publications are 


Business Advertising up 2.27% 


C losed the 


@ BUSINESS papers 


1939 with an average increase of 


play idvertising business of 2.2 
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year cent 
dis- made 
per 


Year 
Pages 
1939 1938 
1,079 *837 
386 369 

59 726 
2,764 2,616 
887 969 
685 369 
9355 1.043 
749 572 
1.306 1.357 
*236 49 *224 
928 883 
*477 *474 
1.748 1.688 
231 213 
796 95 
420 428 
757 710 
1.140 1.085 
484 $486 
344 351 
635 616 
272 330 
432 43 
1,807 1,839 
907 88] 
2,060 2,112 
1,448 1,362 
764 6560 
424 455 
726 790 
697 739 
346 394 
*1,563 1,541 
1,179 1,124 
801 652 
*3 9057 3.809 
575 564 
721 627 
2.039 1.830 
498 #570 
1,832 1,836 
405 406 
495 437 
835 824 
603 572 
1.526 $1 53 
995 1.039 
1,979 1,820 
1,146 1,30 
1,225 1,272 
3.261 *3,487 
2,188 2.483 
65 78 
46 *1,023 
*1,290 1,368 
56 405 
633 677 


in 1939 


over 1938, 


to 


111 publications. 






montl 


according to reports 
INDUSTRIAI 


This gain compares 


ilies and have standard 7x 10-inch type page 
December, Year, 
Pages Pages 
1939 1938 1939 1938 
PONS cicceceewnienaesensens $279 248 1,959 1,869 
Power Plant Engineering...... 72 68 851 820 
Practical Builder (10! “> ee 7 5 115 97 
UE ee ak & hain Gee 24 30 477 482 
Product Engineering ......... 90 47 1.005 824 
Products Finishing (4/)x8').. 29 10 305 201 
oe es hee aw ee 40 22 500 305 
Bi eee 56 52 789 626 
Railway Purchases & Stores.... 33 38 532 563 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline Ma: 

0 SR ery ae 85 66 996 1,021 
Roads G Streets. ..ccccccccccs 37 30 5$2 542 
Southern Power & Industry.... 4] 36 476 412 
en 2 cLperandaaeee saw wed 158 136 2,318 2,186 
Telephone Engineer ......... 23 22 325 312 
Telephony a, rrr rrre.. t*69 T*75 *R54 *909 
OS OO Ee eee 76 86 1,170 1,219 
Water Works & Sewerage..... 25 25 444 383 
Water Works Engineering (bi-w) 45 51 726 764 
Welding Engineer ...... , 18 19 263 277 
Western Construction New: 50 50 781 775 
The Wood Worker eeeeeeseces 44 37 475 430 
Wood-Working Machinery 

(4144x6'yy) (ives bb a'oa8 4s ae 52 "44 66) *550 

(ol Paro 5.917 5.354 76,285 74,831 

Trade Group 

American Artisan 41 40 676 633 
American Druggist 30 28 842 772 
American Exporter ........... 170 146 361 2,434 
Automobile Trade Journal..... 29 27 491 398 
Boot & Shoe Recorder Pavey. $258 280 1,625 1,737 
Building Supply News........ 22 17 466 383 
Commercial Car Journal....... 51 51 939 778 
Domestic Engineering ........ 49 52 698 737 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) *23 *3)] *482 *544 
Farm Implement News (bi-w).. 43 +64 778 715 
Hardware Age (bi-w)......... 66 100 1,715 1,696 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Keystone 50 45 865 859 
REY i ceedcenes dias 9 19 158 267 
DE dtetee ceeedenwaes -— 69 5F 1,092 963 
NN I a hs i 864 39 §27 411 
Motor World Wholesale....... $83 60 936 681 
Plumbing & Heating Trade Jo 

a iia oat aeanien aa eraterecn a acee 28 31 384 517 
Sheet Metal Worker eeeeegusee 34 31 536 476 
Southern Automotive Journal 35 35 551 467 
Southern Hardware .......... 30 29 493 563 
The Sporting Goods Dealer.... 38 34 85 755 

DESEO <tkeeendaeaxwns 1,222 214 17,466 16,786 

Class Group 

Advertising Age (w) (1034x135) 65 61 932 959 
American Funeral Director..... 47 59 661 649 
American Restaurant ....... 38 40 588 615 
Hospital Management 14 8 184 151 
Hotel Management ...... a 32 49 571 695 
Industrial Marketing .......... 37 22 404 281 
Modern TEGGUEE 2... ccucccess 76 71 1,013 987 
Nation’s Schools ....... ee 25 17 412 336 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 92 95 1,171 1,225 
Restaurant Management See 30 45 483 520 
Trafhc World (w)........ {68 {67 754 777 

i | are 524 534 7,191 7,195 

SIncludes special issue. *Includes classified advertising Last 

sue est ited tl ive issues 


with a loss of 16.91 per cent reported 


by 100 papers 


MARKETING by lications, 
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compared with 1937. 
however, 


gains for the year. 


the year 


made 


1938 as 
Individual pub- 
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HETHER your products apply to motive power, rolling 

stock, shop equipment, roadway, track, buildings, electrical 
equipment, signaling equipment, or other railway facilities. A 
most direct approach to your 1940 railway market is through the 
five Simmons-Boardman departmental railway publications. These 
publications enable you to select and reach your own railway 
audience, without waste . . . for each publication is devoted ex- 
clusively to a definite branch of railway service . . . and each one 
has a specialized circulation of railway men with buying power 
and influence. 


With railway earnings and traffic in 1939 reaching a high level, the 
outlook for the new year promises a substantially increased rail- 
way market for manufacturers—for the improvement in their own 
business gives the railways a particularly strong incentive to under- 
take, on a still broader scale, purchases of new equipment, and 
materials for maintenance and repairs. The sharply accelerated buy- 
ing of new equipment and rail and the announcements of large 
repair and maintenance programs by a number of roads in recent 
months show that the railroads are ready to launch increased buy- 
ing programs as their earnings and traflic increase. 

These favorable developments emphasize that the time is right for 
ageressive railway sales and advertising efforts. In order to secure 
widespread and favorable attention for your railway products, and 


to place yourself in a position to obtain a larger share of business, 


your 1940 railway sales program should include a strong and 
continuous advertising campaign in one or more of the Simmons- 
Boardman railway publications. 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 
30 Church Street. New York, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland Washington, D.C, 
530 W.6thSt.,Los Angeles 485 California St.,SanFrancisco Henry Bldg.. Seattle 


ALL A.B.C. — A.B.P. 


1940 
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GRINNELL 








| “ais — 


Here's how Grinnell Company capitalized on the recognition its advertising received by The 
Copy Chasers at the N.I.A.A. New York Conference. One page of the monthly portfolio of 
current advertising which is sent to its sales representatives carried a reproduction of the 
front cover of “Industrial Marketing” for October, the box of winners printed in the "O.K. 
as Inserted" feature, and the paragraphs from it wherein The Copy Chasers told of the 
outstanding job being done by Harry A. Keene, publicity and promotion manager. The front 
cover of the portfolio carried a picture of the Grinnell exhibit at the Chemical Show last 
month, which also will be repeated at the Heating Exposition in Cleveland this month 


tions also reported a gain of 7.9 per velous job. I wonder how you do it! 
cent in business in December, 1939, Looks to me like a Herculean task, to 
issues as compared with the 1938 say the least. 
month. GEORGE A. Pope, 
Seventy-nine papers in the industrial Assistant Advertising Manager, 
y 
classification § carried 10.5 per cent Thy Foundry, € leveland. 
more business in December, 1939, +s 
he lik : Tells How Advertising 
issues than in the like month of 1938. . 
: , ) Established New Screw 
-o : ve 9 per ce 
The gain tor the year was 1. per cent, Nices atlas wtnletnes im the fom af tees 
[rade or dealer papers as indicated lition was overcome by advertising in 
Pe FB Saag ee eo 
by reports of twenty-one papers in narketing the Phillips recessed head screw 
z to the industrial market was outlined last 
creased December volume by only 0. mont] hefore the Advertising Club of 
per cent and closed the vear with a 4.1 Boston by C. O. Drayton, general sales 
. manager ' r} ' Screy ‘ompan 
per cent gain over 1938 a A ‘ i crew ( mpa y; 
Providence, R. | The campaign received 
Eleven papers in the class division first award in the fabricating parts classi 
reported an average of 1.9 per cent heation of advertising displayed last fall 
} it the New York conterence of the Na 
less business in December issues than : ; 4 : 
ional Industrial Advertisers Association 
tor December, 1938, and lacked 0.1 It also was selected among the best twenty 
per cent ot equalling the total volume Campaigns Oy INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
Copv Chase 
938 anf ' . "1 
tor 1938. I igh the new Phillips recessed head 
) . screw offered almost limitless advantages 
| CONTINUED FROM Pace 31 over the conventional type, Mr. Drayton 
pointed out, the inertia of tradition made 
. ntan > ; +} ] ] 
iccepta é ‘ tne new development a 
Letters to the Editor ae St ee See 
tty Prop ‘ advertising and 
sales helps had to be educated at first 
change and looked through the Metal ie eae age . 
show Y industry just LS i d why the 
W orking section of the 1940 Market Phillips recessed head was a better fas 
, shad } } es 
Data Book number somewhat more en ethod. With ¢ groundwork 
full el oat i, D Drayt explained, the adver 
caretully lan ousua ink sense a tising could switch to the savings in time 
change for the better. I think it is ind = dollars, using testimonials fron 
| Pt gress ’ 
because you have incorporated more Saas ud experienced a7 
- bl hicl benefits, with “It Costs Less to Use Phil 
meaty tables which are always in- lips Screws” as the basic sales idea. The 
teresting and useful. success of this campaign, both for the 
American Screw Company nd for the 
All in all, I think you and your megs: : — ind for the 
group of manufacturers licensed to make 
associates have, again, done a mar the screws, who advertised cooperatively, 





was demonstrated by results of field studies 
These showed widespread acceptance of! 
the new screw in the fields to which it 
was advertised, Mr. Drayton contended 
Both the American Screw Company's 
own advertising and the cooperative 
group campaign are handled by the James 
Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston agency 


Industrial 
expositions 








5-18. National Refrigeration Sup 
ply Jobbers Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 111 W. Washington St., Chi 

Jan. 15-18. Refrigeration Supply Jobbers 

' Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 

Jan. 16-18, 1940. Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Nicollet, Min 
neapolis, Minn. 415 Merchants Ex 
change Bldg., St. Louis 

Jan. 16-18. Western Hardware-Implement 
Show, Municipal Auditorium, Kansa 
City, Mo 

Jan. 17-19. National Sand & Gravel As 
sociation, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 951 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 17-19. National Ready Mixed Con 
crete Association, Jefferson Hotel, St 
Louis, 951 Munsey Bldg., Washingtor 
D. C. 


Jan. 21-26. Canning Machinery & Sur 
plies Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi 
cago. Box 430, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Jan. 22-26. International Heating & Ven 
tilating Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland 

Jan. 24-25. Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 501 R 
A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 2. American Road Builder 
Association, International Amphithe 
atre, Chicago. National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 19. National School Supplies & 
Equipment Association, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 307 Shop Section, Palmer 
House, Chicago 

Feb. 19-22. National Paper Trade Ass 
ciation of the U. S., New York, 22 
E. 42nd St., New York 

Mar. 26-29. Tenth Annual Packaging Ex 
position and Conference, Hotel Astor 
New York. American Management 
Association 

April 21-25. American Water Work 
Association, Phillips Hotel, Hote 
President, Hotel Meuhlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo., 22 E. 40th St., New York 

Apr. 29-May 3. Seventeenth Annual C 
Convention and Exposition, Music Hal 
Cincinnati. Munsey Bldg., Washingt 
- € 

May 1-3. Petroleum Industry Electric 
Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 
Box 2412, Houston, Texas. 

May 3-10. American Foundrymen’s Ass 
ciation, Palmer House, Chicago. 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago 

May 18-25. International Petroleum | 
position, Tulsa, Okla 


June 18-20. American Pulp and Paps 
Mill Superintendents Association, Net! 
erland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 54 N 
Main St., Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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romote BUYING too! 


WHAT IS BUYING PROMOTION? 


UYING — selling 


single transaction. The difference between sales 


two opposite viewpoints of a 


promotion and buying promotion is first of all a differ- 


ence of v iewpoint, 
(nd how important that difference is! 


When you advertise to a potential buyer you say to 
him, in effect: 
“See what I have for sale. It will do thus and so for you. 
You should buy my product. When you are ready to buy, 
don't forget my name.” 
And all of your competitors are saying essentially the 
seme thing. It’s a perfectly proper approach — but, of 
necessity, it’s all from your viewpoint. 
Later on, your potential buyer decides to buy this 
product — from someone. Now, get his viewpoint . . . 


“Which type will meet my particular requirements? Hou 
many companies make it? Who are they? I can't com- 


municate with all of them. Which ones would it be worth 


my time to talk to?” 


Your prospect is only too well aware that any inquiry 
will precipitate a sales attack. For the present at least, 
he wants to form his own judgment. To do so, he will 
study and compare whatever essential information he 
can get hold of without disclosing his interest. Further- 
more, he doesn’t want to have to write and wait. 


If the right kind of buying information on your product 
is instantly accessible in his office at this time — in- 
formation that will satisfy him that you can supply 
what he wants — he is almost certain to get in touch 


with your nearest sales representative. 


Buying-promotion is the procedure by which you provide 
in advance for meeting similar situations, whenever they 
occur, in any of your important prospects’ offices. 


Sweet's Catalog Service offers 


A BUYING-PROMOTION SERVICE 


specifically designed for manufacturers who 
sell in the engineering and industrial markets 


(Acting collectively through this central agency, clients of 
Sweet's succeed in keeping primary buying information 
on their products instantly accessible in the offices 
of thousands of their most important potential buyers. 


THE COMPLETE SERVICE 
includes 


DESIGN by a consulting staff of engineers and technical editors, 
who prepare or edit catalog copy and layouts to meet buyers’ 
information requirements. Their services are available to clients 


on request. 


PRINTING of copies to be distributed via Sweet's Catalog Files. 
hxtra, individually-bound copies for salesmen, distributors, or 
other factors not covered by Sweet's, may be ordered in thousand 
lots at moderate cost. 


FILING in advance of distribution the only way to make sure 
information on your products will be kept accessible in recipients’ 
offices. Each catalog filed in Sweet's is indexed by manufacturer's 


name, by product and by trade name. 


DISTRIBUTION to selected potential buyers of first-rank 
iportance. The organizations and individuals who use Sweet's 
Catalog Files are chosen on the basis of buying power. Following 
e initial, bulk distribution of each Sweet's file at the time of its 
uance, additional files are distributed throughout the ensuing 
ir to new important buyers as they come into existence. 


SE OF DISTRIBUTION LISTS is included in each contract 

Sweet's Catalog Service. Confidential copies of the Lists of 
ers are lent to clients for their exclusive use for advertising 
| sales purposes. These lists, generally conceded to be the most 
urate in existence, are not for sale separately and are available 


to clients of Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


ges for the complete service average one cent per catalog page, 
office. Design suggestions and estimates are supplied to bona fide 
spective clients without cost or obligation. 


“PRINT-YOUR-OWN” SERVICE 


Manufacturers who prefer to prepare and print their own catalogs 
(minimum, |2 pages including covers) may place orders for Sweet's 
pre-filing and distribution services only, at reduced charges. 
“P-Y-O” Service includes the use of Sweet's Lists of Users 

also professional advice on catalog content and layout, if desired. 


Send catalog specifications, dummy or printed catalog for estimate. 


MARKETS COVERED 

Buyers in different market groups have different buying-informa- 
tion needs. Therefore, four different Sweet's Catalog Files are 
distributed in the engineering and industrial markets. This offers 
selectivity in the design and distribution of your buying informa- 
tion for one or more of these groups: 

1— For Engineers & Contractors (/ndustrial) 4,000 offices 
2— For Power Plants. ........ . + « 6,000 offices 
3— For the Process Industries ..... . 6,000 offices 
4— For the Mechanical Industries ... . . 4,000 offices 

Reports from 3,300 offices show that each Sweet's Catalog File 
is used, on the average, by more than seven individuals 

The 1940 Sweet’s Catalog Files for these markets are now being 
compiled. Arrange now to have adequate buying information 
on your products included in the files which serve your markets. 


For further information, see the 1940 MARKET DATA BOOK 


and communicate with our nearest office. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 

CHICAGO . 105 West Adams St. 

CLEVELAND. . 1422 Euclid Ave. 


DETROIT 607 Shelby St. 
LOS ANGELES . 1031 So. B’ way. 


NEW YORK 119 West 40th St. 
BOSTON . . 51 St. James Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA . 1321 Arch St. 
PITTSBURGH 106 Sixth St. 



















































Trends 





A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 








General Industry 

The manut icturing industries will 
be busy in 1940. The present high 
rate of productivity is due primarily 
to increased domestic activity and 
should continue until the middle of 
the year, with slight recession during 
the first month or six weeks to offset 
inventory excesses indulged in during 
the last half of 1939. 

War business was partly responsible 
for the 1939 rate of production, but 
the actual dollar value of orders was 
not high in proportion to the total. 
Probably war orders will increase in 
1940, but not to the point Ww here they 
will induce hysterical buying of manu- 
factured goods and runaway prices.— 
L. C. Morrow, Editor, Factory Man 


agement and Maintenance. 


Industrial Designing 


In a survey conducted by Product 
Engineering in October, only one out 
ot 474 engineering executives reported 
that less design activity was expected, 
the other 473 executives being about 
equally divided in expressing expecta 
tions for the same or greater future 
activity. 

Several factors favor greater ac 
tivity. The state of general business 
is, of course, a dominating one but of 
almost equal importance is the fact 
that during the past year a number of 
new or greatly improved manufac 
turing processes have been perfected. 
These include new electrochemical pro 
cesses for treating steel to make it 
more corrosion resistant, a new process 
for brazing aluminum, new method 
for facing ordinary steel plates with a 
thin sheet of stainless steel, and nu 
merous other dev elopments in produc 
tion methods. 

Likewise, new materials have been 
developed such as new plastics and 
new alloys of beryllium, while older 
materials are finding new uses. Per 
haps the most striking of these is the 
metal magnesium which has only two- 
thirds the weight of aluminum and a 
strength comparable to steel. More 
economical production methods and a 
better understanding of its applica 
tions is causing a rapid expansion of 


its use. 
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All this means greater engineering 
design activity, the new products and 
machines obsoleting the old ones and 
thus creating new markets.—F. F. 
NorDENHOLT, Editor, Product En- 


ginecring. 


Metal Mining 

Metal production in the United 
States in 1939 will exceed that of 
1938. Gold will make a new high, 
thanks to continuance of the price of 
$35 per ounce. Silver is still in the 
political rather than the economic 
realm and probably is a headache to 
the Administration. Domestic pro- 
duction of copper, lead, and zinc will 
be higher than in 1938. Of the metals 
produced principally outside the 
United States, but of which this coun- 
try is the largest single consumer— 
tin, nickel, quicksilver, antimony, 
tungsten and manganese—production 
for the current year will prove to be 
higher than for 1938. 

Outlook for the domestic metal 
mining industry in 1940 is favorable, 
resulting from improvement in general 
business conditions, better earnings, 
heavy expenditures for armament, and 
increased foreign trade. Grave uncer- 
tainties confronting the industry are 
the duration of war in Europe and the 
political trend at home.—H. C. Par- 
MELEE, Editor, Engineering and Min- 


ing Journal. 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 18 | 


Make Sales ieatines Sell 


less than ten years ago. This year the 
amount available was considerably 
more and yet it was one of the smallest 
items in the advertising budget. It 
doesn’t cost a lot to do the job and 
do it well, but a tremendous amount of 
hard thinking must be put in before 
hand. Every point is coérdinated down 
to the nth degree in order that the 
meeting shall achieve success. Each 
year it is noticed that the meetings are 
on a higher and higher plane. It is 
necessary to keep the pace going faster 
and faster and to give the sales organ- 
ization something which in itself will 
prove an inspiration in the months of 
intensive merchandising effort that 


follow. 
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FRITZ J. FRANK 


Fritz J. Frank, “The Iron Age” 
President, Dies 


Fritz J. Frank, president and 
director, The lron Age, and 
executive vice-president, Chilton 
Company, died Dec. 8, at Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y., following a brief 
illness. Mr. Frank, sixty-eight 
years of age, was one of the 
most outstanding, colorful and 
indefatigable workers in the 
business paper field, and _ had 
been associated with The Iron 
Age for the past thirty years. 
He was an active and outstand- 
ing figure in the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., and presi- 
dent of that organization in 
1923-24. 

In 1896, after receiving a de- 
gree from the Rollins College, 
he became associated as adver- 
tising manager with Collier) 
Engineer, later known as Mines 
and Minerals. In 1906 he joined 
the Mining and Scientific Press 
as its Chicago representative and 
in 1910 was appointed advertis- 
ing manager of The Iron Age in 
New York. A _ year later he 
was made secretary of the David 
Williams Publishing Company, 
predecessor of The Iron Age 
Publishing Company, and in 
1918 was elected vice-president. 
In 1919 he became president. 

Mr. Frank also held director- 
ships in the Robbins Publishing 
Company, the Business Pub- 
lishers International Corporation, 
Newton Falls Paper Company, 
and the Savage Arms Company. 
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i 8 BBER ... we take 20,000 miles from a 
set of tires almost as a matter of course these days. 
But the rubber man has his problems to give us that 
performance. |EC brings him help on several of the 
most troublesome in December. Rubber as it comes up 
from the plantations varies .. . and here is how to check 
up on those variations and keep your plant out of trouble. 
Costs in a rubber plant stay down if you can speed up 
curing of a batch, so rubber men use chemicals called 
accelerators . . . but watch your step, these are tricky 
materials . . . so we offer some new information on how 
to keep everything under control. And reclaimed rubber 
... and how to handle latex. 


SU GARB... John Public must have his sugar white 
so the refiner takes out the color with bone charcoal. 
But that costs money so the trick is to clean up the bone 
char and use it over and over. Practical help for the 
sugar man... anew way to clean up his bone char... 
keep down his costs . . . and give John Public and Mrs. 
Public the white sugar they want. 


PLASTICS. . . . the new ones still come thick 
and fast and users of plastics are a bit groggy about it 
all. Which solvent do you use with what plastic in order 
to keep your plant out of trouble? Figuring that out and 
putting the results in a half dozen tables 
brings sorrow to our compositors but cheers 


from men in the plastics using industries. yy gna 
as 


We've licked a tough “headache” for a 


good many readers. a ‘ w 
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It means that we are doing a thorough, hard- 
hitting job for the men you want to sell . . . a job 
that is so good that nearly nine out of ten will 
renew their subscriptions with only direct mail 
reminders. It means that we are gathering and 
holding a bigger audience than you can reach 
through any other paper. It means that company 
officials, engineers, production men, chemists and 
front office readers can all be sold if you speak 
your piece in our pages. Advertisers are recog- 
nizing this with their space buying. 
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Opportunities for 
Marketers in 1940 


— WITH few exceptions, confidence has re- 
turned to business and once more management 
seems willing to raise the ante in its bid for favor 
in the markets of industry. Those who do not 
have this outlook most likely are the stalwarts 
of conservatism who point with pride to their 
record of growth without doing those things 
which others have found most effective in de- 
veloping their business. All others will be alert 
to the opportunities which are becoming more 
pronounced each day in the market places of 
industry—many of which are emphasized by 
business paper editors in other pages of this issue. 

There is wide-spread belief that the recent 
acceleration of business is the result of other than 
war stimulation and regardless of the normal 
outcome of the European conflict, business ac- 
tivity will continue in a healthy state during the 
new year. It is this viewpoint that has resulted 
in increased advertising and promotion budgets, 
ranging in amounts from ten to over fifty per 
cent. Another encouraging trend is the report 
of agency executives to the effect that much of 
the advertising now being planned and arranged 
for is with a view toward the long pull; that 
management, although again confronted with 
production problems, is looking beyond the or- 
der hook and preparing for a new period in com- 
mercial activity of normal, sane relationships. 

The year of 1940 might be looked back upon 
as a new era of pioneering, a period when busi- 
ness will rise above discouragement and assert 
the true American spirit of pushing forward to 
new achievements. When business begins to 
think about going out after orders, it’s a good 
sign. The market places are crowded with buy- 
ers. He who offers worthy goods and displays 
his wares will share the customers. 


The Copywriters- 
of-the-Year, 1939 


@ TWO members of the publicity department 
of General Electric Company, F. N. Neal and 
N. B. Reynolds, have been selected by The Copy 
Chasers as the copywriters-of-the-year for 1939 
for their series of institutional ads which have 
been appearing in business papers and general 
media. It is gratifying that work of such high 
character and vision should be given this recog- 
nition; and while the practice has been to single 
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out the men who put thought into words effec- 
tively, the citation extends beyond to the com- 
pany and its management for its broad vision 
and courage in sponsoring an advertising pro- 
gram with such laudable objectives, even though 
intangible to so many. 

The Copy Chasers’ selection should serve to 
focus attention on a type of advertising that 
needs more study in the industrial field, a kind 
of advertising that sells a company and its prod- 
ucts as a part of and along with an idea of much 
greater magnitude. Such copy is more than 
pretty words, skilfully arranged. When effec- 
tive, institutional or public relations copy 
breathes the thoughts and ideals of the organiza- 
tion it represents. It visualizes the sentiment 
which the reader himself holds of the company 
but cannot adequately express. And when he 
reads it he is thrilled because it enables him to 
utter what theretofore he could only feel. Ob- 
viously, copy of this sort cannot be boastful. It 
must be altruistic, inspiring and solid, all of 
which is possible only if it truly reflects the feel- 
ing and sentiment it expresses. 

To some it may be odd that The Copy Chasers 
should pick this type of copy for their highest 
award of the year when all through the year 
they preach performance-and-results and dol- 
lars-and-cents copy. On the contrary, however, 
it merely emphasizes that they know that there 
are more kinds of copy than one, each suitable 
for a definite job, and are capable of recogniz- 
ing a correct application when it has been made. 

Congratulations to G-E and its able copy- 
writers! Good work, Copy Chasers, carry on 
for 1940! 


Manpower Needed in 
Industrial Advertising 


@ SPECIFICATIONS written for wanted as- 
sistants in advertising departments and agencies 
usually are as ridiculous as trying to get a hand- 
me-down suit of clothes to fit a giant or a dwarf. 
The customary request is for “just a young 
man” with lots of special experience in technical 
advertising who would be willing to start at a 
nominal sum and work hard. The machine tool 
industry has suffered greatly during the last few 
years for the very cause of a similar situation it 
faced—lack of new skilled manpower, due to 
its own failure to train sufficient men for its 
natural growing needs. The handwriting is on 
the wall in the industrial advertising field. What 
is the profession going to do about it? 
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...0F YOUR METAL-WORKING MARKET 





AMERICAN MACHINIST, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE, once the “Salt City,” is now called the “Hub of the Empire 
State.” It is known for such diverse products as mincemeat, candles, 
air-conditioning equipment, gears, and electrical devices. Its 83 metal- 
working plants, with 15,350 workers and 34,230 connected horsepower, 


provide a good cross-section of the industry. 


That’s why we’ve just surveyed Syracuse, to find out who buys, 


and how. Here, as in the rest of the metal-working world, American 


Machinist reaches the buyers from hub to rim. 


As another case in point, Canada has recently assumed major 
importance as a buying center. American Machinist’s paid circulation, 
already metal-working’s largest there as in the United States, corre- 
spondingly rises from the 652 of a few short months ago to 814 on 
Dec. 19, and is still going up. 

You’ll want the report on Syracuse—both because it shows how 
typical “Hub” plants buy, and because it shows why your advertising 
dollar goes further and works longer in American Machinist, covering 


metal-working from hub to rim. Write for your copy TODAY! 








































Copywriters-of-the-Y ear 
F. N. Neal and N. B. Rey- 


nolds, General Electric Com- 
pany, are the copywriters of 
the year because they were 


responsible for a campaign ap- 
pearing both in publications read 
by Industry and in those read by 
the public, which reasserts (bet- 
ter than any other piece of copy 
we read last year) Industry’s 
reason for existence. Whether 
you read it last spring, when de- 
pression’s aftermaths were still 
vivid enough to make our eco- 
dark 
shadows ...or this past fall, 
when such a great part of Indus- 


nomic structure _ cast 


try was engaged in a breathless 


race to furnish the tools of 
death . this ad is a reflection 
of industrial America’s happier 
face—a picture of the good that 
invention can accomplish in a 
land where every individual can 
at least hope for better days and 
where metals and chemicals and 
men themselves a/most always 
are devoted to building, not 


destruction. 


Headlines That Tell the 
Complete Story 


During 1 previous incarnation, one 
ot your boy friends was a copy cub 
under a man whose idiosyncrasy was 
in unrelaxed dictum requiring the 
headline to compress the entire mes 
sage of the ad into a single nugget of 
nformation Eithe r he doubted the 
udequacy of the average eyesight to 
read anything less than eighteen-point 
or he had never forgotten his news 
paper days of who-what-when-where 


up it the top 
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6. k. 


AS INSERTED 





The Copy Chasers 


in a Last Crack at '39 Find a Few 


Good Things to Remember . . . Eye-Openers 





Cle 


N. B. REYNOLDS 





F. N. NEAL 


there. 


Mavbe he had 


Personally, 


something 
we've always felt that 
when a product possesses an excep- 
tional and quickly demonstrable merit, 
it’s best to put that merit right out 
in front of the folks without any fol- 
derol. It’s when the product /asn’t 
an on-the-face-of-it particular and pe- 
culiar desirability that it may be pref- 
erable to pull the stops of advertising 
technique and tease, wheedle, bemuse, 
scare, kid, threaten, shock or entertain 
the readers into thinking it does have 
something special to commend it. 

For a time, we've been connecting 
examples of ads the old boss would 


have liked. 


an idea of the clarity that a curt, 


Possibly they’ll give you 


business-like headline can achieve. It’s 








They Call lt 
Leok, Pop! It's a Homer! 


GENERAL &B ELECTRIC 





Yankee Ingenuity” 


GENERAL £3 ELECTRIC 


just like limiting yourself to a mere 
handful of words with which to de- 
liver your most significant sales story; 
you certainly aren’t going to waste 
any precious syllables with self-adula 
tion or attention-catching (?) ob 
liquity. 

Aluminum Company some time ago 
headlined an ad ““You Get Three Times 
as Many Pieces per Pound with Alcoa 
Machine Stock.” 
The illustra 


Aluminum Screw 
What could be simpler? 
tion becomes partner to the simplicity 
by showing two piles of identical screw 
machine parts sharing the pans of a 
balanced scale. The weights are the 
same, but the pile consisting of alumi 
num pieces outnumbers by three t 
one the pile of ordinary metal pieces. 
Down in the copy there’s talk about 
high cutting speeds, longer life, etc.— 
but, supposing the reader never gets 
that far, he does pass on with a dis 
tinct impression of the lightness of 
aluminum screw machine stock. Be 
cause there was no fuzzy generality or 
cute trick of a headline to obscure the 
issue, the reader who didn’t get be 
yond the headline still got something 
“Arm's 


Length or a Hundred Feet Away- 


Here’s another good one. 





Didnt Little Beys Get Trains Grandpa? 





GENERAL &B ELECTRIC 
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It’s the Pyrex Broad RED LINE 
Gauge Glass That Stands Out.” Long, 
but it has never been proved to 


is that a long good headline is any 
vorse than a short bad headline. In 
“One Coat Does the Trick” 
s a good headline for Dulux Mill 
White (DuPont), “of Du- 
ux” would have made it a better one. 

“Change Colors in 10 Minutes? 
[That’s What You Can Do with 
STAINLESS Equipment,” sums up ev- 
erything that U. S. Steel has to say 


ibout its stainless metal for dyeing 


fact, while 


inserting 


equipment. Question-and-answer pro- 
vide a little more punch, in this par- 
ticular case, than mere statement of 
Tact. 

Yet statement of fact can be effec- 
tive, without trimmings. You cannot 
mistake what Louisville Cement Com- 
pany intends you to know when you 
read, “Brixment Helps Prevent Wet 
Walls.” Keuffel & Esser Company says, 
‘This New Synthetic Solid Gives You 
a PERMANENT 


Then there’s Abercrombie Pump Com- 


Tracing Paper.” 


pany—"“Exact Pump Pressure at a 
Glance Every Foot of the Way 
Down.” Here’s one that is helped out 
“Running 20s... 


in a nutshell, 


by the illustration: 
Creeling 60s”; there, 
the flexibility of Barber-Colman’s 
super-speed warpers. And here are 
some more good ones; note the econ- 
omy of words and the incisiveness of 
the message: 

Surfaces in ONE 
Milling Machine 


“Broaching 8 
Cycle”—Cincinnati 
Company. 

“No Ink to Spill—No Pen to Clog” 

General Electric for its new re- 
corder. 

“It’s Easy to See Whether This 
Starter Is On, Off or Tripped”—West- 

house. 

‘Positive Shut-Off in One Minute— 

Less’”—Hamer Oil Tool Company. 

Here’s a Condenser You Can Vary 
While Under Full Voltage Without 
Gas Leakage”—Lapp Insulator. That’s 
a particularly good one 

One Hand Is All That Is Required 
Model 1016 
Engineering 


Operate a Lincoln 
ise =Gun”—Lincoln 
n pany. 
Chere is the danger, of course, that 
sality with words will lead toward 
“owner-benefit,” as 
“This Motor Takes 
for unit heater 


*T would 


after the 


ibsence of an 
Westinghouse’s 
Place of Six 
ufacturers or dealers.” 
e been better substituting 
“simplifying inventory problems 
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for unit heater manufacturers and 


dealers.” Unit heater manufacturers 
and dealers may not be so dumb that 
they need to have everything explained 
to them, but it doesn’t hurt a bit to 
do it. 

Here are a few more that need no 
improving: 

“This New Conditioner 
Cloth at 30 Yards per Minute with 
Guaranteed Uniform Regain.” —James 
Hunter Machine 

“Strangle Fire in a Blizzard of 
Harmless Snow” —Walter Kidde & Co. 

“One ... Two You’re 
Through! All Locked Up and Ready 
to Go with Challenge Hi-Speed 
Quoins”—Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany. 

933 Cu. Fr. of Air for 1¢”—Inger- 
soll-Rand. 

“Never Gets Out of 

Because There’s Nothing to Ad- 
just”—Sloan Valve Company. 

“All I Do Is Squirt the Oil On”— 
Oster Manufacturing Company. 

We hope you’re realizing now how 
these headlines are pretty basic—that 
it wouldn’t be so bad if they were con- 


Deliv ers 


Com pany. 


Adjustment 


sidered as themes of entire sales and 
advertising campaigns, rather than just 
headlines in a series. 
York Ice Machinery 
“Requires 75% Less Floor Space.” 
Copperweld Steel Company: “No 
Dissimilar Metals in Contact.” 
Hughes Rock Bits: “50% More 
Rolling Contact on Wall Surfaces.” 
Laminum Shim Company: ‘The 
Solid Shim That Peels for Adjust- 


ment.” 


Cor poration: 


Dowmetal —“‘Industry’s Lightest 
Metal.” 

American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Company: “A Masonry Unit That 
Can Be Bent or Warped!” 

Those statements should be in every 
ad, not just the headlines of passing 
ads. (And it just so happens that in 
some of the cases mentioned above, a 
headline Aas been established as a 
standard slogan. Because somebody de- 
cided that a statement so full of mean- 


ing deserved perpetuity! ) 


Eye-Openers 


Somebody with a feeling for swing 
got in the groove on this one. “Every 
Detail Is Designed to Retail. Glass 
Natural-Born Sales- 
men . . . They’re Carefully Made 
That Way.” How 


both naturally-born and 


Containers Are 


anything can be 
carefully- 


made is beside the point, we suppose, 


Westinghouse 47 
Small Motors 
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STATEMENT OF Pati y 
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ind anyway, we think Glass Container 
Association’s slogan is a beaut: “Hire 
Your Salesmen by the Case!” 

DuPont has a smart spread on Lu 
cite—listing the various ways in which 
various forms ofl this new resin are 
being used. Nothing like the power 
of suggestion. Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company does somewhat the 
same thing, except that the uses are 
not merely listed, but explained. For 
example: “Patapar sausage wrappers 
stay clean and ittractive looking. 
T hey resist grease penetration. There 
ire no weak spots caused by moisture.” 

Troy Engine & Machine Company 
uses a real stopper “STOP 
when you come to this page!” We 
don’t know whether that is a more 


innoving method of attracting atten 


tion than it is effective. The next 
command is LOOK ... at these 
powell cost reductions!” Follow ne 


LISTEN ... to 


] 1 
your judgment when it tells you that 


the figures, comes 


the Troy-Enberg Steam Engine ofters 
such a good opportunity of reducing 
powel costs if should be investigated.” 
Well, it’s all a little too neat, but it 
lid stop us. 

So did this, a headline on an ad by 
l. H. Williams 5 Co They Never 
Lav Down on the Job.” lo 3. Fi 
Williams we recommend more fre 
quent recourse to the dictionary. 

Without comment, other than to 
iward one of our deep bows to the 


writer, we present the following, as 


in example not only of good COpy but 
r nd le tr , 
or sound Ssaies strategy 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


L hve A enter a cr the re 


' ‘ hye , nfl _— 1] } 
wars ive ought flation, folk wed by 
, mr ' ' na lonr ' > 
‘ ployment and depression alter peace 
was ichieved America s experience lf 
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THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
J. F. Lincoln, President 


Less smart, we think, is the way 
Young Brothers ( om pany put interna- 
tional affairs to advertising use. Under 


a big red “WAR!” runs this copy: 


In industry, survival means a constant 
" igainst al | st d subnor 
ul qu Tod tandards will not 
Gd t Ww 
I ture ta d y the il 
‘ ‘ ‘ ti f bette 
‘ | t 1 | ds 1 d ‘ I t Tea 
the id\ int I igving 
vement i ti fiering a severe 
dic 
Where lust e used, the 
I ror ‘ t is i ffe ting 
luct ercentage of rejects 
rf d t st | ese ] ti ] 
ire fluenced e genera design ot 
the < ] the I dli g ar d heat 
+} ] 
et g 
\ ‘ iie¢ when the 
" y whose abilit pr 
eness 1 equipment have long 
cen re rded as of the ighest Star dard 


All of which doesn’t mean a thing, 
except that some people are smarter 
than other people, which we knew all 
long. 

And burn our britches! Here’s the 
old standby we haven’t seen for many 
moons—‘The Proof of the Pudding Is 
in the Eating!”” We thought that one 
had been choked to death, but there 
are evidently people who still think 
that old saw is headline material. This 
time it’s Lumen Bearing Company. 

Because there are no dates on our 
tear sheets, we dunno who got in first 
with this one. Good year presents “The 
Pipe Dream—a Drama of Corrosion in 
Three Acts,” while Hart -) Coole, 


Mfg. Company gives out with “a 


$-Act Drama Entitled The Colonel 
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Buys a Hat!” Goodyear’s first act 
lays the scene (hey, J. H. Williams) in 
a copper milling plant which is per 
plexed by rapid abrasion of metal pip: 
lines. Enter the G. T. M. In the sec 
ond act, the G. T. M. recommends re 
placing the metal pipe with Goodyea 
hose. Act three is seven years later 
when the mill compares the record of 
rubber with that of metal, with result 
highly favorable to Goodyear. Nic: 
handling of case history. 

H & C’s copy is in dialog form. A 
jobber salesman bets a hat the Colone 
will save money by using No. 86 reg 
ister. Second act is three months later 
C olonel 


through with cheap registers that cost 


with the admitting he’ 
more in the end. Last scene is the 
pay-off. We sit on our hands. 

The Ohio Injector Company puts 
little spark into specification copy by 
“Be a V-Man for a Day 
get the inside 


suggesting 
Be a Valve Inspector... 
story of the many benefits to be de 
rived from use of O.1.C. valves. Look 
at...” and so on, for quite a numbe: 
of paragraphs beginning “Look at.” 

Gulf Oil has an unusual treatment 
of a coupon, putting it up above the 
focal center of the ad just below the 
headline, “Yes, we could use a Bette: 
Slushing Compound and we would lik« 
to know the Complete Story.” Copy 
suggests “Tear off the upper half of 
this page, fill in and mail today.” Sell 
ing copy is down below. We'd be in 
terested in results, Gulf. 

Things we never knew we had to be 
told: ‘““There’s no nourishment in a wax 
apple.” To make it worse, the signif 
cance of this gem is explained in the 
most difficult headline of the month 
“Nor Is There Fabricated Plate Per 
formance in Any Condenser That 
Merely Looks Like an *FP (* Fabricated 
Plate) Capacitor.” P. R. Mallory 
Co. talking. 

Another house organ page out 
Pfaudler News Flashes.” OK, too, 
because it sticks to news: a story « 
Tilting Kettles with new features 
convenience and safety, another abo 
a recently-installed Vanilla Conce: 
trate, announcement of selection 
Pfaudler equipment for Kemp’s 1 
mato Juice. 

Nothing remarkable about it f: 
a copy viewpoint, but we bet 
Combustion Engineering ad got a g 
reading. Headline is “To Spike a I 
Impression,” and copy begins “Ev 
so often we hear of a purchaser v 


(Continued on Page $4) 
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A-C Mfg. Co 

Advance Appliance Company 

Air Controls, Inc 

Air Control Products, Inx 

Air-Maze Corporation 

mp, Div. of Chrysler Corp 

h Company 

len Corporation 

ican Air Filter Company, In 

merican Brass Company 

merican Foundry & Furnace Co 
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Sanitary Corporation 

nerican Rolling Mill Company 

mstrong Company 

mstrong Furnace Company 

Atcheson Glass Company, T 

Auer Register Company 

Automatic Humidifier Company 

Barber-Colman Company 

Barber Gas Burner Company 

Bead Chain Manufacturing Co 

Beckett Engineering Co., R. W 

Berger Bros. Company 

Blocksom & Company 

Brauer Supply Company, A. G 

Bremil Manufacturing Company 

Breuer Electric Manufacturing C 

Campbell, Andrew C. Div., 
American Chain & Cable 

Capitol Furnace & Stove Repair C 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Sentral Furnace & Stove Repair Co 

entury Electric Company 

ntury Engineering Corporation 

mpion Tool Company 

iller Company 

Gale Manufacturing Co 
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t Lubricator Company 





Vacuum Cleaner Company 
Dreis & Krump Manufacturing Co 
Eisler Engineering Co 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co 
Elgo Shutter & Mfg. Company 
Exce r Steel Furnace Company 


F r Furnace Company 

F Cheek Steel Company 

Fault Heater Corp. 

Fitzg ns Boiler Co., Inc 

Forest City Foundries Company 

Fre lerick Iron & Steel Company 

Furbl ympany 

Gar W i Industries, Inc 

3% O Manufacturing Company 

‘ontrols Company 

General Electric Company 

serett rporation, M. A. 

Gleas Avery, Inc 
Manufacturing Company 

Harris n& King Perforating Co 

Hart & ley Mfg. Company 

pany 

rnace & Foundry Co 

Burner Corporation 

Hess \ ning & Ventilating C 

Tusse Company, C.G 
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Aur sting Laboratories, Inc 
indepe nt Register Company 
anter Machinery Company 
‘nterr nal Nickel Co., In 
ie lanufacturing Company 
alM facturing Corporation 
yon sas Appliance Company 
Jon mpany, S. T 
Klenk 
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nati Sht. Metal & Roofing Co 






































Lamneck Products, Inc. 
Lau Blower Company 
Levow, David 
Lochinvar Corporation 
Lockformer Company 


Magnet Switch Co. 

Maid-O’ Mist, Inc 

Majestic Company 

Marion Furnace Company 

Marshalltown Mfg. Company 

Maurey Manufacturing Corp 

McLeod & Henry Company, Inc. 

Mercoid Corporation 

Meyer & Bro. Company, F. 

Meyer Furnace Company 

Michigan Tank & Furnace Corp. 

Milcor Steel Company 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 

Monmouth Products Company 

Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co 

Mueller Furnace Company, L. J 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works 


Norge Heating & Conditioning Div., 


Borg-Warner Corporation 
Northwestern Stove Repair Co. 


Ohio Products Company 
Osborn Company, J. M. & L. A. 


Pacific Gas Radiator Company 
Parker-Kalon Corporation 

Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc. 
Peerless Foundry Company 
Peninsular Stove Company 

Penn Boiler & Burner Mfg. Corp. 
Penn Electric Switch Co. 

Poe, Ralph W. 

Premier Furnace Company 


Randall Graphite Products Corp 


Register & Grille Manufacturing Co. 


Riester & Thesmacher Co 
Reliance Automatic Lighting Co 
Republic Steel Corporation 

Rock Island Register Company 
Round Oak Company 

Ruby Chemical Company 
Rybolt Heater Company 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


St. Louis Furnace Mfg. Company 
St. Louis Tool Company 
Schwitzer-Cummins Company 
Scully Steel Products Company 
Shamblen Furnace Parts Co. 
Skuttle Company, J. L 

Std. Stamping & Perforating Co 
Superior Sheet Steel Company 
Surface Combustion Corporation 
Swartwout Company 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co 
Tinnerman Products, In¢ 

Tubular Rivet & Stud Company 
Tuttle & Bailey, Inc. 


U. S. Air Conditioning Corp 
United States Register Company 
United States Steel Corporation 
Universal Cooler Corporation 
Uno Ventilator Company 


Victor Electric Products, Inc 
Viking Air Conditioning Corp 


Ward Machinery Company 
Waterman-Waterbury Company 
White Manufacturing Company 
White-Rodgers Electric Company 
Whitney Manufacturing Company 
Whitney Metal Tool Company 
Williamson Heater Co 

Wilson & Company, Inc. 

Wilson, Inc., Grant 

Wise Furnace Company 

Wiss & Sons Company 

Wodack Electric Tool Corp 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 





PANY 











Hin Conditioning Headquarters 


& N. MICHIGAN AVE. 









Note the Roll Call at left — manu- 
































facturers of residential air condition- 
ing, furnaces and other warm air 
heating products, small summer 


cooling equipment, sheet metal products, tools and supplies. 


These manufacturers learned long ago that the warm air heating 
dealer-contractors are the KEY to volume sales in this small build- 
ing market. And they know the value of month-after-month 
advertising, in AMERICAN ARTISAN — first, to get the RIGHT 
dealers; second, to KEEP them coming. 


if you make any product adaptable to this field, a go-getting 
dealer set-up is your BIG job. To maintain such a dealer organi- 
zation, use AMERICAN ARTISAN — with its reader audience of top- 
flight dealers in every community, East, West, North and South — 
ABC and ABP! 












CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






















CONTINUED FROM PAG! 


denies himself the skill ind experience 


ot ¢ 


tion that his equipment requirements 


service with the mistaken no by 


40 


by Lily Dache .. . Jewels by Caldwell 
. . . Coiffure by Richel . . . Nice Build 
Golly 

In sheared steel plate it’s Worth 


(no, no, that last was us) 


were too small to interest us. The fal facilities—Worth experience—Worth 
lacy of this viewpoint is exposed by control of products from ingot to fin- 
our latest available figures.”” And so ished material—Worth service!” And 


on 


Wor th 


Sieel 


Company, 


ways has something for us to 


| 
Crack 


at, 


length view of 


is nice a looking gal 


is you've twisted your neck at. 


the 


(,own 


COpy : 


by 


= I he 


Germaine 


right 
Monteil . 


which al 
take a 


provides this month a full 


Here's 


combination. 


all topped (or bottomed, rather) by 
this split-infinitive slogan: “The right 
Our 
idea of a soft snap is being advertising 
(See IM, 


combination to best serve you!” 


manager for that company. 
Nov - 56.) 
Never mind what the headlines are 


1939, p. 


Hat or the illustrations, but here is how 


WOKE MACHINERY dh 





WORE BURCTRICAL.... 
\RDWARE -..» 


tribution 


your 


ing. 
many 


-ervices are 


Wont i 








INTENSIFIED 
MARKETING 
COOPERATION 


under your control 
to help you build pri- 


mary and secondary dis- 


seas merchants who are 
real prospects and act as 
a constant source of sales 
contacts. Credit report- 


translation 


other 


advertisers 


abroad, bring 


attention 


spec ialize d 


available to 


Nt: 


970 


wor KN 


in CONCENTRATED 





Export Coverage 


over- 








[ wroaters Cue has the greatest 
coverage overseas in the Machinery, Hardware, Elec- 
trical and Allied Trades. It is read in 1856 busi- 
ness communities in 114 countries because it talks 
the overseas buyers’ language about new American 
equipment, 

A non-technical journal, its English and Spanish 
Editions together are read by 50,000 buyers abroad. 
Of these readers, exclusive of coverage in other 
trades, 25% handle machinery and engineering equip- 
ment: 35° handle hardware and tools: and 31‘ 
handle electrical equipment. 


Reapersuip Aproap in THese TrRapes 


Tue Larcest 

Published bi-monthly in alternating months. Six 
issues in English, 25,000 circulation guaranteed per 
issue. Six issues in Spanish, 25,000 circulation, guar- 


anteed per tssue. 
For details write for booklet “The Bulk of the 


Purchasing Power,” available on request. 


96 vu 
America’s Foremost Export Trade Journal 


IMPORTERS GUIDE 


MACHINERY * AUTOMOTIVE + ELECTRICAL » HARDWARE INDUSTRIES 
440 FOURTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


Charter CCA Member 


LARGEST CIRCULATION PER ISSUE 
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three consecutive ads in one issue of 
The lron Age opened up their respec 
tive first paragraphs (and if you can 
locate a finer specimen of the reason 
why industrial advertising in general 
hasn’t a foot to stand on, we don’t 
want to see it): 

“Certainly it is obvious to all those 
who read this that profits don’t grow 
on trees.” —Landis Tool Company. 

“With orders coming in fast it’s cer 
tainly no time to take chances with 


delays, rejected work and lost profits.”’ 


—Dings Magnetic Separator Com 
pany. 

“The outstanding player on any 
football team is the one who has 


rugged strength to back up his supe 
rior playing ability. —Garlock Packins 
Com pany. 

“You can’t catch fish with a snarled 
line.—J. B. Ford Sales Company. 


And while we're on the subject of 
punk advertising, we'd like to show 
you a comparison between a two-pagi 
spread in color, which in our opinior 
is money thrown and a litth 
b&w half-pager that works its pant 
oft. 


scales superimposed over what is ¢V 


away, 
The big one shows the familia 


dently a drawing of the Boston Wove? 


Hose %& Rubber Company plant. 
bag labelled “Value” appears to | 
heavier than one labelled ‘Price 


Headline, in script, is the single wor 


“Economy,” and the copy follows: 


T ‘ lot 
rue ¢ y l ye Geter! 
e 
} ‘ + ‘ ] ¢ 
The fir s product si 
1 TT! 
+} ‘ t Tl 
a¢ tes < 1 il vestment € 
' 
t } } ‘ ‘ 
t ye | ed 1 er Ss sé 











e, and economy cannot be determined 

ntil all the facts are known 
Mechanical Rubber Goods, such as 
Belting, Hose, Sheet Packing and many 
iscellaneous items must wear and give 
rvice if true economy is to be realized 
B W H Mec! il ical R ibber Goods 
ire built to give the user genuine econ 
[They are competitive in price but 

mical in value 

A rehash of tripe that insults the 


reader’s intelligence it’s so primer- 
book. Now get this: 


Dag” Colloidal Graphite survives fire 


: ~_r 
without losing its lubricating prop 
ties even at temperatures t 1800 F 


ceramic and glass making 
ines; in conveyors and baking ovens, 


die casting and permanent mold equip 


t ‘ 
‘Dag outlasts temperatures that burn 
etroleum oil, thus lubricants can be pre 
ed by dispersing this product in fluids 
hat quickly evaporate at the higher ten 
eratures. Only a positive, clean lubricat 
ng film of pure “dag™ colloidal graphite 
eft, which becomes afhxed to the bear 
g surtaces “Dag” makes an ideal team 
ite for oil, as it takes over the l ad at 


] 


+} . ho j } } lit 
le point Deyond which plain lubricants 


A note on your letterhead will bring 
production sample and Technical Bul 
é N 130, which tells how to use 
g’’ at high temperatures . . . you 
oil supplier can easily add “dag” to 
present lube or t specially selected 
petroleum fluids 


To Edward A. Bodine, advertis- 
ing manager, and L. H. Eby, 
Hyatt Eby, Detroit agency, who 
wrote this copy for Acheson 
Colloids Corporation, a brand 
new 1940 orchid; to whoever is 
responsible for the eyewash 
about “initial investment,” a 
used 1937 “boo.” 


On to Happier Things 
Swell ad for Heller Brothers Com- 


any. Illustration has a man pointing 





With these new copyrighted Meller Code 
Symbols. you cam select the length. shape 
ond cut of every NUCUT File at o glance 


Suying the right file now easy, quick, sure 









WELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


meee 





5 Rewcemerteee, Ot 





PHELLER NUCUT “WAVY TEETH’ FILES 


at the code symbol on an enlarged file. 
Headline: “See how easy it is!—10F2 
means 10” length, Flat, 2nd cut.” 
Down the side are pictures of other 
files and an explanation of the sym- 
bols. Here’s the subhead: “With these 
new copyrighted Heller Code Symbols, 
you can select the length, shape and 
cut of every NUCUT File at a glance. 
Buying the right file now easy, quick, 
sure.”’ And here’s the copy; notice the 
free use of such effective words as 
how, easy, new, right, quick, sure, 


right, every. Copy just as simple and 





convenient as the symbols on a Nucut 
File. 

One glance at the Heller Code Symbol 
on a NUCUT File tells you that here is 
the handiest file buying aid, and most ef 


fective sales booster, you ever saw 


When you sell an identified NUCUT 
File. you are letting your customer know 
he is purchasing exactly the file he ask 
for The Helle: Code Symbol does this 
tor you More than that, you are abl 
to give quicker, better service Your cus 
tomer will like the attention you give hin 

plus the better filing NUCUT give 
him . . . plus the assurance the Helle 
Code Symbols give him That's why | 


comes to you again and again 
That's why, also, dealers Say Bl S] 
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eA nnual ‘Report 
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1939 .. . 605 advertisers 


operating needs. 
ADVERTISING 
1934—224 ADVERTISERS 


Register in 


Further details? 


THOMAS 
461—8th AVENUE 








In the twelve issues of Industrial Equipment News published during 
. . bought four thousand five hundred and 


seventy-two standard units of advertising space. 


Started in 1933, IEN first carried advertising in 1934. Since that time 
1,079 Industrial Advertisers (average renewal rate 79%) have used 
IEN to sell their products to more than 52,110 plant operating men 
in the larger plants in all industries. 


These active operating men have requested IEN to keep posted on 
new industrial products and to look for their current production and 


GROWTH 


CIRCULATION GROWTH IEN 1933 to 1939 


During this seven-year period, the circulation of IEN has grown from 
a 30,000 distribution to a company name list compiled from Thomas’ 
1933,—to an INDIVIDUAL NAME AND TITLE 
REQUEST LIST OF MORE THAN 82,110 in 1939. 


All of which is factual evidence of the sort of reader and advertiser 
recognition necessary today for really effective advertising. 


Write for the “IEN PLAN”. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


PUBLISHING 





IEN 1934 to 1939 


1939—605 ADVERTISERS 


co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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pow to Check IDLE THE 


De You Anow Exscthy How 
Lang Each ibachine Stood idle and 


The SERVIS 
RECORDER ‘e@ 


Machinery 





NESS SMILES WITH NUCUT FILES 
Get the 
vith NU rT 


a on how you can cash i 


Ni bligation 
David King, 
Inc., 


Credit line to 
Rickard and Company, 
New York agency. 
Machine 
Works repeating from 1936 the spread 


Good to see Armstrong 


that begins “Once upon a time there 
was a little steam trap that ventured 
forth into Topsy Turvy land to find ; 

got aoe 


place to live. But when he 


other steam traps told him, ‘You'll 
never do here. You have too many 
moving parts. Your fittings are all 


wrong. You are too simple. And be 
sides that your ears are too long.’” If 
we remember aright, we awarded that 
Yes, sir, it 


you find an ad that clicks, don’t try 


id a posy back in 1936. 
to improve upon it—keep running it 
until it stops clicking. (See IM, Dec. 
e 3 p. 24.) 

Another smart move, we recall, by 
the way, was the reprinting, in an ad 
for the Dorr Company, otf extracts 
from a radio address by W. J. Cameron 
ot the Ford Motor ( 


iddress had to do with the economic 


ir Company. The 

folly of believing we can get by divi 
! 

sion what we can get only by making 

the yustincation ot competition 

through expansion Dorr’s note 1s 


We heartily subscribe 


trial philosophy and have pt icticed 


this indus 


for thirty-five vears by never copyin 
but always originating or purchasing 
everything we market 

You seldom see the magazine re 
ferred to in an ad, but it’s an eftective 
way to make the reader feel that it is 
he you are talking to. Synthane Cor 
boration starts off, “You, and every 
reader of Factory with a corrosive 


problem 
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The Machine Tool Show was called 
off, but George Gorton Machine Com- 
pany published a scale model of its 
booth. Bright stunt. 

Here are two swell less-than-full- 
page ads to sign off with. 

(A) Illustration is closeup of a 
recorder chart, with little balloons 
pointing out what the copy explains. 
Headline: “How to check Idle Time 
of Machinery.” Copy: “Do you know 
exactly how long each machine stood 
idle? The Servis Recorder tells you. 
See how ‘time down’ stands out on 
the chart below. You can’t miss it. 
You can’t help but reduce it! Sup- 
pose you could reduce idle time on all 
merely 10 


your factory machinery 


minutes a day! What would it amount 
to in a year—or even a month! More 
than you'll ever save by ‘little econo- 
mies.’ The Servis Recorder bolts or 
clamps right on the machine itself— 
no pencils, no electric wires. 


The Service Recorder 


no ink, 
Send for folder. 
-,” 


Written by William N. 
less, The Bayless-Kerr 
pany, Cleveland agency. 


Bay- 
Com- 


(B) “I HATE the Place Where 
Harry Works’—a high-grade headline 
for Hy-Test Safety Shoes. 

And Walter M. O'Leary, 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., 
Chicago agency, wrote this copy: 

Harry Pavlac’s wife is sure he works 

1 dreadful place Harry came hom« 


r 
laid up for six 


weeks (Compensatior di id n't cover regu 


“LHATE 


the Place 


Where 
Harry Works” 





he works in a dreadful place 
sshed foot... laid up tor six 


lar expense She had a 


Thevel coutent was Harry's fault, now bis wife chinks he 
: orks for heartless employers who u 
pay h « dange us work who 
a thought to his welfare « 
hat t wile and children 
Har sccrdent dida’t aced to be an 
Had be worn My-Test Satety 
< sly the anchored 
rurmee ” < cap would have protected has 
TOR PROTECTION st has thousands 





at them 





+ than any 
t safety shone. We for trove booklet 


HY-TES 


SAFETY 
SHOES 








‘A RAMPAGING RIVER 


SWIRLED OVER THESE SOLVENT RECOVERY STILLS 
WITHOUT HARMING THEIR Ka M INSULATION 


KM 


ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA PRODICTS 














COMPANY AMELER FENNETIWANTA 


lar expenses. She had 3 me™ with hi 
around the house. 

Though the accident was Harry's fault 
now his wife thinks he works for heart 
less employers who underpay him for dar 
gerous work . . . who don't give 
thought to his welfare or that of his wit 
and children 

Harry's accident didn't need to be ar 
injury! Had he worn Hy-Test Safety 
Shoes, almost certainly the anchored 
toe cap would have protected his foot as 
it has thousands! 


Boost-OF-THE-MONTH—To Keas- 
bey & Mattison, to whom we haven’t 


] 


always been complimentary in the past, 


for some copy with life in it starting 
off ““A Rampaging River Swirled Over 
These Solvent Recovery Stills... with 
out harming their K & M insulation.” 


First three paragraphs read: 


The insulated lacquer solvent recover 
stills in the Kentucky Color and Cher 
ical Company's plant at Louisville ar 
veterans of the Ohio River flood H 
after hour, the prying, muddy fingers 
the water pressed and probed into t 
Keasbey & Mattison insulation with wl 
the stills are encased 

When the river went down, the eng 
neer of the plant went back expecting 
find the insulation changed to worthk 
soggy pulp. It was dirty but not 
ing more. Washed clean, dried, and 
painted, it proved as efficient as ever 

The insulation was su pplied and 
stalled by the Louisville Insulating 
Roofing Company who say: “ 
our reputation for good service as insu 
tion experts we demand the highest g 
ity in the insulation products we hanc 
That is why we use K. &@ M. Once 
stalled in a customer's plant, K & M 


Suiations are their own Dest salesmer 


So, just to start the New Yea 
off right, a dividend orchid to 
R. K. Snively, Geare-Marston, 
Incorporated, Philadelphi: 
agency. 

THe Copy CHASERS 
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=a AU payoiti 


FOR EVERY FACTORY ADVERTISER 









... “We'll bet that FACTORY has received 


a closer going over this year by more readers 






than ever before. And that means a bigger 
payoff for every FACTORY advertiser!”. 







(“Copy Chasers” 1.M. December 1939) 








—say “Copy Chasers” 
stressing value of 4-color 
covers to advertisers. 


® The “Copy Chasers” are right! Front cov- FACTORY during the year were the new 

ers are important . . . important because ev- streamlined **Maintenance Services’ section. 
° © sé . *e . . 

ery magazine must fight for the attention of war communiques’, new editorial format, 


men it seeks to attract as readers. and an intensified public relations program. 


Thus, FACTORY constantly seeks to im- 
prove and strengthen its service to readers as 
the one sure method of building a larger and 
more responsive audience for its advertisers. 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE 
Other audience-building improvements in A McGraw-Hill Publication * 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


FACTORY 


ee ee er ee 


That’s why FAcToRY, first of all industrial 
papers, adopted four-color front covers a year 
ago—‘“‘to make FACTORY more interesting 


to readers — more valuable to advertisers’. 
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Dramatizing A Sales Feature 


@ REALIZING that a sales feature 
is of no value in merchandising unless 
it is clear to the prospective purchaser 
how it works and its practicability is 
demonstrated, the Henry Cheney 
Hammer Corporation, Little Falls, N. 
Y., created a “salesmaker” for its 
Cheney Nailer so that the customer 
might see how it works and sell him- 
self. 

The Nailer has a small device in 
connection with the claw of the ham- 
mer for holding nails while starting in 
places difhcult to reach or when one 
hand is being used to hold the piece 
to be nailed. The device is small and 
does not show plainly in the hammer 
unless the prospective purchaser looks 
it over carefully. Thus the display 
serves to focus attention in the feature 
and enables the customer to inspect it. 

The salesmaker consists of a block 
ot wood to which is attached a display 
card and one of the hammers on a 
chain. A supply of nails is available, 
making it convenient for an interested 
person to demonstrate the value of the 
device by starting a nail into the block, 
Che display is given to the dealer for 
use on his counter, being furnished 


free of charge with an order for ten 


sixteen-ounce and two twenty-ounce 


hammers. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


Markets are Rich 


; , ; 
markets which generally use brick and 
tile It is encouraging that these di 
visions in the construction industry 
ire expected to be more active in 1940 
than they were in 1939. These include: 
Public | 

ube housing up sixty-five per cent 


over 39; commercial 


buildings, up 
sixteen per cent; manufacturing build 
ings, up forty-one per cent; public 
utilities, up forty per cent; ipartments 
ind hotels, up twenty-nine per cent, 
etc 

In the structural clay products in 
dustry the trend has been towards 
larger brick units in order to get 
greater ethciency in bricklaying and 
possibly lower cost Glazed units have 
had a strong demand, used for the 
tacing of interior walls of large scale 
housing and much federal work. Re- 
intorced brick 


masonry is making 


great progress in California. In the 
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WORLDS sta 


MDARD SINCE 1836 


The salesmaker is featured by the 
company in its trade paper advertising, 
catalog inserts for wholesalers, and di- 
rect mail. It has met with good suc- 
cess in stimulating sales to dealers and 
in moving the merchandise for them. 

The Stuart Company, New York, is 


the company’s agency. 


farm markets, particularly west of the 
Mississippi, structural clay tile and 
face tile are gaining in use. A na- 
tional association representing all 
branches of the structural clay indus- 
try is better equipped today to service 
the needs of its members and tackle 
the problems of industry research, pro- 
motion and marketing. 


Generally the trend in clay manu- 


facturing has been toward getting 
more salable products per ton of raw 
clay. Progress made in greater qual- 


ty, truer dimensions, and improved 


uppearance of brick and tile products 
is testimony that the industry is 
making headway in this direction.— 
James M. Lance, Managing Editor, 


Brick ¢~ Clay Record. 


Coal 


The outlook for the bituminous coal 
industry in 1940 is much more en- 
couraging than it was a year ago— 
thanks to the acceleration in indus- 


trial activity generally and to more 


intensive market promotion by coal 
producers. 

The total output for 1939 has run 
over 40,000,000 tons ahead of 1938, 
and will reach approximately 386,000,- 
000 tons for the twelve months ending 
on Dec. 31. 

What 1940 holds in store for th 
industry depends upon several unpre 
dictable factors, of which the upper 
What thi: 


further in 


most is the European war. 
may mean in terms of 
creased demand for coal, both anthra- 
cite and bituminous, is impossible of 
advance estimate. 

At the present time there is a nor 
mal, but not excessive, supply of coal 
above ground. Total stocks on hand 
are above last year at this season, but 
the rate of consumption is considerably 
higher. 

There has been a steady increase in 
export shipments since the war began, 
and there is a prospect for a large: 
tonnage from overseas during the next 
few months. 

The bituminous industry expects to 
profit by the promulgation of mini 
mum coal prices, which in all likeli- 
hood will be issued by the Coal Di 
vision of the Department of the In 
March. These 


minimum prices are expected to yield 


terior sometime in 


the producer a substantial return on 
his production, which, in turn, will 
make it possible for the mine operator 
to purchase various types of mine sup- 
plies and equipment more freely in the 
future than he has in the past. 

The industry, as a whole, is looking 
forward to a prosperous year, with 
every probability that their rosy an 
ticipation will be realized—A. 1 


Murpny, Editor, The Black Diamond 


Communications 


Ending one of its most prosperous 
years in history, the telephone industry 
is completing plans for 1940 that ca 
for expenditures totaling in the highe 
six figures. With over 20,500,000 te! 
phones now in use—by 500,000 mo 
than ever before—the industry is pro 
nosticating a total of over 21,000,0 
telephones in the United States by ve 
end of 1940. 

Since the amendment to the wa; 
hour law was secured during Aug 
to benefit the smaller exchanges, s\ 
pliers and manufacturers are report 
heavier sales than before Depress 
No. 1. With the growing popula: 
of all-relay-automatic-switching, 
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x THE PAPER INDUSTRY and 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
and PAPER WORLD 


Monthly educational news magazine. 


Net paid circulation (A.B.C. Pubr's. State- 


ment, June 30, '39), 4839. 

92°, of net paid circulation goes to pulp 
and paper companies and their important 
executives in charge of mill operations. 
70% of net paid circulation to personal 
subscribers—the best evidence of reader 
interest. 


PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE 


Annual Buyers Service, Condensed Cata- 
logues and Engineering Handbook. Con- 
trolled (Free) circulation to one or more 
key executives in every operating paper 
and pulp mill in the United States and 
Canada, and some in foreign countries. 
Mailing list is a veritable Who's Who of 
operating, maintenance and purchasing 
staff of the entire industry. 


iy 
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PAPER WORLD 
with the PAPER and PULP MILL 
CATALOGUE open the way to your economical 


selling to this ENORMOUS MARKET 


An advertising dollar could not be spent more wisely than through the 
medium of The Paper Industry and Paper World, reinforced with de- 
scriptive material in the Annual Buyers’ Reference—the Paper and Pulp 
Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook. 


Editorial leadership in both of these mediums is definitely assured by a 
staff of specialists, and the circulation is concentrated . . . reaching 
the key men of the paper and pulp manufacturing industry. 


If you have not considered the possibilities which 
this huge, active market offers, our representatives 
will be more than pleased to submit further facts 
and figures. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 





59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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plete cutovers are being made to en- 
tirely new equipment. 

Outside construction will reach the 
highest peak in expenditures as the 
past few years have been unusually 
profitable by and large. These expen 
ditures are based mostly on income of 
the previous year and are carried out 
regardless of changing conditions be- 
cause of permanence which is of 
prime importance. A new type of 
high strength steel wire is also causing 
much replacement of outside construc 
tion. 

As to business for suppliers to the 
industry, we notice the larger manu- 
facturers are more concerned over de 
liveries than sales. For suppliers of 
smaller equipment 1940 ofters a larger 
ind more concentrated merchandising 
field in the telephone industry than 
we have noted. These last two state 
ments are very significant.—Ray W 


SmitTH, Editor, Telephone Engineer. 


Electrical 


The electrical construction industry 
faces bright prospects in its three 
major fields of activity. Increasing 
industrial volume due to improved 
business conditions and increasing Wal 
orders creates growing demand for fac 
tory modernization. This brings im- 
mediate study of production efficiencies 
ind the use of power. Industrial elec- 
trical contractors are called in to sur 
vey motor applications, lighting, load 
conditions and the state of the wiring 
system. Conservative estimates indi- 
cate a potential business for the elec 
trical contractor in this field of $500, 
000,000 a year for the next ten years 

The recent approval of new types of 
thin wall insulation for building wires 
has opened up a spectacular market in 
commercial buildings. With the new 
thinner insulation wires available, old 
wires may be pulled out and new wires 
pulled in without disturbing present 
conduits. A potential market in many 
hundred thousands of buildings, there 
fore, becomes accessible. 

In the domestic field, similar condi 
tions exist, in that the wiring has been 
outgrown through the greatly in 
creased use of appliances and larger 
lamps. An Adequate Wiring Campaign 
is noW in process, organized through 
local bureaus, and a large increase in 
house wiring is expected in 1940, with 
some part of 20,000,000 homes to be 
rewired. 

All this is in addition to the large 
expectations for new construction 
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this year in the industrial, commercial 
and home fields. And this on top of 
decidedly better business in the elec- 
trical industry in 1939, — EarL 
W HITEHORNE, Editor, Electrical Con- 


fracting. 


Engineering Construction 

Highway construction in 1940 will 
top the previous high record of 1939. 
This forecast is predicted on two 
weighty factors, probable funds avail- 
able for highway construction by state 
highway departments, and gas tax 
revenue. 

To date reports have been received 
from thirty state highway departments 
on funds for highway construction in 
1940. The funds reported are for 
construction, and do not include allot- 
ments for maintenance. Nineteen 
states reported an increase in probable 
funds for construction in 1940. The 
increases range from ten per cent to 
100 per cent. Five states reported 
funds would be the same as last year, 
a record high in each instance. Five 
reported funds available for 1940 
would, from present indications, not be 
is large as last year. 

Based on motor vehicle registration 
it is estimated the state receipts from 
gas tax will be ten per cent higher 
than in 1939. 

The Federal Aid appropriation for 
the 1940 fiscal year will be approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 greater than for 
1939.—H. P. Gittette, Editor, Roads 
and Streets. 

\ construction volume of nearly 
seven billion dollars in 1939 exceeded 
1938 by eight per cent, with new high 
records being established in the fields 
of sewage disposal, waterworks and 
public buildings. Predicting what 
volume the coming year may produce 
is even more precarious than usual, 
but, weighing all factors as realistically 
as possible, a decline of about two per 
cent from 1939 levels is indicated. 
Reason: a falling off in public con- 
struction as federal budget strings are 
pulled tighter. Substantial improve- 
ment in private construction, war or 
no war, should offset much of the 
public construction loss, without how- 
ever producing a net gain for the year. 

The outlook for the new year based 
on Engineering News-Record’s con- 
struction capital figures also suggests a 
decrease in construction volume. For 
fifty weeks of 1939, the capital avail- 
able for construction (highway funds, 


REA and RFC loans, USHA loan con- 
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Business MEN turn naturally and expectantly to the 


advertisements in the magazines of their industry to keep up 


to date on available products and services. They are constantly 


looking for down-to-earth facts. Companies which supply this 


sort of dependable and useful information in their advertising 


in Electrical World know that 
the results are well worth the 


advertising effort. 


hh JAMES R. KEARNEY CORPORATION of St. Louis has 
come far, in a hurry. From the very beginning 
of its corporate life persistent, informative and 
forceful product advertising in ELECTRICAL 
WorLD has gone hand in hand with the sales 
force. This is how James R. Kearney, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President, explains it: 


“The James R. Kearney Corporation began 
modestly in 1926 with a handful of men and 
a few carefully tested products which were 
the result of Mr. Kearney’s active experience 
in the electrical field; one of the primary fac- 
t 


rs in the original organization plan of the 
business was a definite program of advertising. 


‘ELECTRICAL WORLD, one of the favorite pub- 
lications of Mr. Kearney and his associates, 
was recognized then, as now, as one medium 
which served the operating men in the electri- 
cal transmission and distribution field in the 
capacity of current news of the industry as 
well as a purchasing guide. 


‘At no time since its beginning has the 
Kearney Corporation failed to recognize the 
necessity of using advertising space in business 
publications, along with other forms of adver- 
tising, as a vital factor in producing accep- 
tance, creating good will and stimulating sales. 


In good times and in bad, it has been the 
policy of this company to tell by printed word, 


well as by oral salesmanship, the functions, 


antages, efficiency and economy of various 
Kearney products.” 
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| CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE COMPANY of Phila- 
delphia may rightfully claim a commanding 
position in the important field of electrical 
insulation; and, as is true with nearly all suc- 
cessful companies, publication advertising has 
played a conspicuous part. In the words of 
Nelson W. Sieber, Advertising Manager, we 
again find ELECTRICAL WorLD taking a lead 
role: 


“To make a long story short, after making 
surveys both by mail, directly with our cus- 
tomers and prospects and through our sales 
force, we always found ELECTRICAL WORLD to 
be preferred and to be read in every branch 
of the industry and by every type of indi- 
vidual that we were interested in reaching. 
Naturally, therefore, we depend on ELECTRICAL 
WORLD to carry the burden of getting our story 
to the electrical industry as a whole, and that 
is why we have consistently advertised in it 
year after year and have always tried to pre- 
sent our message in an effective manner and 
in keeping with our leadership in the insulat- 
ing branch of the electrical industry.” 


re, 


J Electrica 


=... 
/ Many and varied are the 
World ’ idea as to what consti 
tutes good advertising 
performance. Running 
/ through successtul cam- 
paigns in Electrical World 
is a common denominator 
worthy of note: A con- 
sistent schedule of thor 
oughly informative copy 
. so presented that the 
reader has something up- 
on which to act, 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Serving a Huge and Ever-Growing Market 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 





No. 4 of a series of factual messages designed to demon- 
strate that GOOD ADVERTISING in a leading business pub- 
lication will invariably produce worth-while sales results 
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tracts, state and municipal bonds, cor- 
porate securities, and federal depart- 
mental and relief appropriations) stood 
at $2,388,011,000 as compared with 
$3,630,166,000 for the same period in 
1938. The backlog of money for 1940 
is therefore less than it was for 1939. 
Accelerated industrial and housing ac- 
tivity could easily reduce the spread, 
but a conservative view would be that 
it could not entirely eliminate it. 

The following tabulation comparing 
"39 figures with prospective *40 figures 
indicates 


types of construction in 


which gains and losses are expected to 


occur: 
193Y 1940 

Residential $1,590,000,000 $1,750,000,000 
| tilities shal 600,000,000 800,000,000 
Local public 

works .. 2,890,000,000 2.370.000.000 
Federal pub 

lic works 5$60.000.000 455 000.000 
Publi ) , 

housing NIU) CO) 200,000,000 
Commercial 

and indus 

trial bldg 616.( 0 O00 705 .000.000 
Miscellane 

ous pri 

vate eee 418,000,000 5 7,000,000 

Total . . $6,974,000,000 $6.807 000.000 


—Wartvo G. Bowman, Editor, En- 
gineering News-Record. 


Export 


Export progress during 1939 has 
been chiefly in the direction of adjust- 
ment to unsettled conditions. The 


present trend indicates a substantial 
increase in our 1940 exports as a whole, 
with industrial equipment and supplies 
leading _ place 


probably holding a 


among non-military items, and lux 
uries restricted as to volume. 

Although it is still too early to cite 
Statistics in proof of the war’s effect 
upon the export trade of the United 
States, there are a few developments 
that may be recognized as significant. 
Prominent among those that affect 
export sales possibilities tor American 
manufacturers is the halting ot Ger- 
many’s ocean borne commerce. Neu 
tral importers, who previously relied 
upon Germany tor manutactures es 
sential to thei: peaceful needs, must 
find new sources of supply. Other 
manufacturing nations of Europe are 
not ina position to meet the demand. 
Che United States alone has sufficient 
surplus resources to produce and trans 
port the essentials of everyday life to 
millions of neutrals who are guiltless 
of any hostile act. 

American manufacturers thus have 


in obligation as well as an opportunity 


to send a larger percentage of their 
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This with 


special force to producers of machines, 


output overseas. applies 
chemicals, and drugs—products most 
seriously affected by curtailed Euro- 
pean trade. 

Inadequate though they are from a 
statistical standpoint, the records of 
exports from the United States during 
the war months of September, October 
and November, 1939, give some indi- 
cation of the way American business 
has responded. The following table 
compares the same three-month period 
for this year and last: 





Tora. U. S. Exports 
1938 1939 
Sept. $246,335,000 $288,573,000 
Oct. 277.668.000 332.079.000 
Nov. 252,231,000 287,063,000 
Total $776.234,000 $907.715,000 


Increase $131,481,000 
17 per cent. 
—J. Sewarp McCain, Marketing Sta- 


tistician, Ingenieria Internacional. 


Farm Equipment 
The agricultural implement industry 
in 1939 became set to motorize the 
2,500,000 to 3,500,000 small farms 
The first 


introduced two 


heretofore non-tractorized. 
“baby” tractor was 
years ago and its acceptance has been 
amazing. Now the two largest pro- 
ducers have spread their lines to in- 
clude this size machine—roughly the 
Other 


ready to shoot 


$500 tractor, and rubberized. 

producers are about 

with their models. 
The utilization of these small power 


units calls for an entire new series of 





and Kope yon Loe blaze iondante = 


Unusual Christmas greeting of Ralph E. Con- 
der, advertising manager, Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Company, showing the sender read- 
ing a form sheet in grand stand at Suffolk 
Downs with a view of starting gate above. 
His hand-written sentiment is significant 
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field machines such as baby combine 
and these also either are incubating o 
hatching. The combine is essential i 
the production of soy beans which a: 
profitable, which are displacing t! 
oats which are unprofitable. 

Rubber tires are going on almos 
every type wheel in agriculture, s 
that the minuet tempo of farming 
changing to a quick-step that can ac 
commodate itself to the urgencies of 
weather and the necessity for doing 
farm work at the right time for max 
When the weeds take 


crop, there is no catching up.—E. | 


mum yield. 


BAKER, Jr., Farm Implement News. 
The past year was one of the great- 
est engineering years in the history of 
the farm equipment industry, marked 
by the development of smaller sizes of 
tractors, combines and other impor- 
These will 


mechanization of farms formerly pow 


tant units. hasten the 
ered by one or two teams and give the 
small acreage farms the benefit of low- 
er production costs. Factories have 
been unable to keep up with orders 
tractors 


since the new were an- 


nounced. 
1939 have 
started the new year with an ultimate 


These developments of 


market potential of twice the previ- 
ous dimension. The new tractors have 
an economic appeal to two and one 
half million additional farms. The new 
for smaller 


mechanical equipment 


farms is giving the industry new ad 
vantage in competition with others for 
the farmer’s dollar. The recent up- 
turn in farm income is counted upon 


to sustain a continuation of heavier 


machinery buying evident during the 
past four months. As farmers’ tor 
tunes increase the buying movement 


will be accelerated. Whatever gover: 


1 
by 


mental payments are disbursed will 
an additional gain. Consequently, 194 
is promising considerable gain to 
industry, its suppliers of raw mate! 
parts equipment units.—H. E. Ever! 
ETT, Editor, Implement & Tractor. 
Food Industries 

Predictions made early in 1939 
the meat packing and allied indust: 
were entering a period of much n 
profitable business are borne out 
the financial reports of leading pac! 
for the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 
made public. 

Constantly increasing livestock 
plies, which alone gauge activity 
the industry, were responsible for 


“happy ending” in 1939 and are 

















ON SPACE COST 
DURING 1940! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF METALS AND ALLOYS' 
INCREASED CIRCULATION BY CONTRACTING 


FOR 1940 ADVERTISING SPACE % OW! 
* 





NEW RATES GO INTO EFFECT FEBRUARY 15, 1940 


In 3 years METALS and ALLOYS has 
presented its advertisers with a 
90% increase in paid circulation... 
from 4,853 in Dec., 1936 to 8,736 in 
Dec., 1939. (ABC statements for 
those months). 


4) Hl percentage increases among the 

“quality” groups—the readers with the 
maximum industrial purchasing power 

have been even greater. For instance, the num 

er of manufacturing executives such as works 

rs, superintendents, plant managers and 


] 


foremen has increased 112%: the number o 


xecutive “engineers” such as chief engineers, 





design engineers and consulting engineers has 
increased 108%. 

Here is proof that the metallurgical engineer 
the man who supervises the engineering and 
manufacturing operations involved in making 
metals and metal-using products of all kinds 
is growing in number and importance. And, 
if it be needed, here is proof also of his fast 
srowing recognition of METALS and 
ALLOYS as the Magazine of Metallurgical 
Engineering 

lo those advertisers not at present using 
METALS and ALLOYS we offer our old 
rates for the remainder of 1940, if the contract 
is received in our office by February 15, 1940 
his is an exceptional opportunity to buy space 
in the fastest growing magazine in the metal 


field at an extremely low rate 








* 


OLD RATES 
Page Zt $100.00 per insertior 
l 6 112.00 “ * 160:00 “ 
12 56.00 “ 80.00 ‘ 
ie 32.00 “ * Siz ™ 
Agency Commission of 15% paid on new rates 
No Agency Commission paid on old rates. 





NEW RATES 


$150.00 per insertio: 


Metals and Alloys 


The Magazine of Metallurgical 


Engineering 


ANT), 4 REINHOLD f ) 
Naty? ~PUBLICATION Uy 
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MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
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basis for the optimism with which 


packers look forward to 1940. 


Of keen interest to manufacturers 
of industrial equipment and supplies 
should be the expressed conviction of 
many packers at the recent convention 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers that profits in the meat pack- 
ing industry “must come from within 


the plant through modernization.” 


With continuous profitable activity 
thead, the manufacturer whose prod 
uct can contribute to greater plant 
efhciency will find a highly receptive 
I ditor, 


market.—Pavut I. ALDRICH, 


The National Provisioner. 

Everything points to an exceptional- 
ly good year in the food manufac- 
With raw 


material prices heading upward, it 1s 


turing industries for 1940. 


likely that profit margins will increase 
correspondingly and that the food 


manufacturers will have money to 
spend for any plant betterment and 
modernization that appeals to them. 
But, unfortunately, raw material prices 
depend on international problems, and 
I doubt if there is any man alive who 
can predict how many more countries 
will get into the war or when the war 
will end, or what is going to happen. 
During 1939 it was only the excep- 
tional case where the food manufac- 
turer who suffered a loss in 1938 has 
not made substantial profits in 1939. 
The volume of production of all foods 
taken together remains constant and 
always will.—L. V. Burton, Editor, 


Food Industries. 


In spite of frequent attacks during 
the year 1939 seeking to show that the 
“spread” between prices paid to milk 
producers and prices charged to the 
public for delivered milk was due to 
excessive profits or inefliciency on the 
part of milk dealers, milk consumption 
showed an increase during the year. 
The month of October showed an in- 
crease of 3.19 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month in 1938, and was the 
eighth consecutive month in which 
daily average sales increased over 1938. 
Surveys tend to show that milk con- 
sumption rises and falls primarily in 
accordance with income. 

An important development in the 
ndustry is a growing consciousness of 
the necessity of publicity in order to 
acquaint the people with the unique 
food value of milk, and the fact that 
it is not only the best but also the 
value 


cheapest food, nutritive con- 


sidered. 


Milk containers have come to the 
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front as important items in milk de- 
livery. Gallon and half-gallon bot- 
tles or jugs have acquired a consider- 
able place in the scheme of delivery. 
Fibre bottles, commonly called paper 
bottles, are being introduced, particu- 
Sales by 


stores on a “cash and carry” basis are 


larly in the bigger cities. 


increasing. In New York it is esti- 
mated that about fifty per cent of 
home sales of fresh milk sold goes by 
way of the stores; in Chicago the per- 
centage is about forty-six. 

Constant progress in the develop- 
ment of machinery and other equip- 
ment for handling and processing milk 
more efhciently and economically has 
been stimulated by the ever diminish- 
ing percentage of profit of the milk 
dealer; also by increasing rigidity of 
sanitation requirements and by the in- 
troduction of special milks such as 


milk, 


genized milk, soft-curd milk, etc. 


vitamin D, chocolate homo- 

With improvement of business it is 
expected that milk consumption will 
increase in 1940. Greater milk con- 
sumption will of course call for more 
machinery and other equipment, hence 
the machinery and supply trades have 
reason to anticipate an active year.—— 
H. E. O. Herveman, Editor, Milk 
Plant Monthly. 


Metal Working 


From the merchandising standpoint, 
which is of greatest interest to indus- 
trial marketers, I think the high point 
is the policy to be pursued in promo- 
tion in connection with the overnight 
shift from a buyer’s to a seller’s mar- 
ket. 

I believe that the “get rich Wal- 
lingfords” who will expect to make 
profits on war orders from abroad, will 
be very sadly disappointed, either now 
or later. 

In the first place the situation is so 
different now from 1914 that we can 
forget the latter experience entirely as 
a precedent. 

European manufacturing capacity 
has increased so enormously during the 
past five years, thanks to American 
machine tool builders, and others, that 
most of the requirements for expend- 
able munitions can be supplied abroad. 
One big spectacular exception to this, 
of course, is that of aircraft. 

I do believe, however, that American 
industry has received a psychological 
“kick in the pants” which has gotten 
it off its dead center and has started 
a nation of actual “go-getters” on the 


forward march. I look entirely to 
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domestic demand as a hopeful though 
for our industries for 1940, and do not 
find the outlook disappointing in thi 
connection. 

We have completed a survey, fo: 
example, of inventories of iron and 
steel, and to our surprise have foun 
that the actual figures belie the com 
mon idea that inordinate inventorie 
have been the cause of our recent 
spurt. Our survey, for example, shows 
that inventories today are less propor 
tional to the volume of trade than they 
were a year ago. 

We are optimistic for the immediate 
future, but keep our fingers crossed 
as to the long term outlook.—J. H. 
Van Deventer, Editor, The Iron 
Age. 

The metal metal 
working industries expect a somewhat 
greater volume of business in 1940. 
Activity likely will be influenced by 


producing and 


European developments, although con- 
tinuation of war is regarded as only 
secondary factor in furthering latest 
gains. 

Steel production in the first half 
seems certain to moderate from its re 
cent pace which established a new 
record for quarterly output the last 
three months of 1939. Prospects for 
a tapering in operations the next few 
months result partly from the huge 
buying that developed immediately 
after Hitler struck on Sept. 1. Though 
stimulated by fears of shortages and 
higher prices, this buying was based 
broadening 


principally on require 


ments. Nevertheless, it resulted in 
some increase in inventories, and fu 


ture demand will be without this addi 


tional tonnage required for stock 
additions. 
Orders lately have fallen behind 


shipments, after being substantially 
ahead of production for many weeks, 


but the deficiency is small. Conse 


‘ 
iO 


quently, mill backlogs are slow 
recede. 

Expectations for a better averag' 
volume in 1940 than in 1939 are based 
on a number of factors. The cutlook 
for production of automobiles, hous: 
hold goods, machine tools and othe: 
capital goods, ships, airplanes, buildin: 
and other construction, plus accele: 
tion of our military preparedness p! 
gram, presage a good year in domes! 
business. A moderately rising trend 19 
steel exports also is seen, with so 
questions still to be answered as to | 
future of our trade with Japan. 


One factor that restrains optim! 
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n the metal producing and metal- 
working industries is the attitude of 
Washington with respect to profits. 
This circumstance continues as brake 
on capital investment which, in turn, 
is limiting industrial expansion and 
reductions in unemployment.—E, C. 


KREUTZBERG, Editor, Séeel. 


With the first substantial tonnage 
of some years, the steel companies are 
finding their weaknesses in production 
units. 

There is a definite shortage of pig 
iron and coke. Bottle necks are aris- 
ing, because of the lack of soaking pit 
capacity in the blooming mills. The 
material handling problem has been 
neglected especially around merchant 
mills, 

Some plants, where the large strip 
mills are eating up huge ingot ton- 
nages, are very short of steel for their 
other products. As a result bar mills 
and merchant mills are shut down at a 
time when their products are in de- 
mand. 

Mills are finding it very difficult to 
round out good crews to operate three 
times a day. Skilled operators are 
badly needed. 

There will be more general engineer- 
ing construction in steel mills to meet 
these problems in 1940, than there has 
been for a long time.—Don N. War- 
KINS, Editor, Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant. 


The year 1939 presented great 
changes in the volume of business of 
the machine-building industries, and 
of the machine tool industry in par- 
ticular. At the beginning of the year, 
the volume of orders was below Ww hat 
might be called normal. An improve 
ment was recorded in the late spring 
and early summer, and in September— 
after the war in Europe had started- 
an unusually large number of orders 
were placed, especially tor machine 
tools. 

It is of considerable interest to note, 
however, that most of the orders 
placed at that time were neither from 
abroad nor from manutacturing con 
cerns in this country anticipating wat 
orders. They were placed largely by 
domestic manufacturers engaged in the 
manutacture of goods and materials 
for peaceful purposes. 


When the wat 


evident that 


started, it became 
American machine tool 
builders would probably be called upon 
to turnish machine tools to some Eu- 
ropean nations in large volume. This 


would make for long deliveries. Manu 


66 


facturers who have held off placing 
orders for years apparently all rushed 
in to assure themselves of reasonable 
deliveries, by placing their orders at 
This is evidenced by the 
fact that there has been a reasonable 


that time. 


falling off toward the end of the year 
of this unusually heavy volume of do- 
mestic orders. But an increasing vol- 
ume of orders has been received from 
abroad, and this volume is likely to 
continue to grow. 

The prospects for 1940, therefore, 
appear satisfactory. In addition to 
business already on hand, the Govern- 
ment Preparedness Program is likely to 
continue to place heavy demands on 
machine tool builders who now have 
ahead for many months to 


One difficulty that the manu- 


orders 
come. 
facturers have to contend with is the 
uncertainty as to prices of materials 
and wages in the future. This makes 
it dificult to quote prices for future 
deliveries. —Ertk Opserc, Editor, Ma- 


chinery. 


The metal working industry goes 
into 1940 flush with orders, both do- 
mestic and foreign. Many companies, 
particularly machine tool builders, are 
booked months ahead and in some in- 
stances a year or longer. Sales are still 
Regardless of the 
war, operations should continue at a 


impressively large. 


high rate for many months. 

For one thing, the Army and Navy 
are in the midst of the biggest national 
defense program in history. This pro- 
gram will involve expenditures of up- 
wards of two billion dollars during the 
next year. Asa result tens of millions 
of dollars will be poured into metal 
working plants in orders for ordnance 
items and machinery. Over fifteen 
million dollars will be spent for mod- 
ernization of Army arsenals and Navy 
yards alone. 

Foreign business is coming chiefly 
France, Russia and 


from Britain, 


Japan. Even if the war should be ab- 
ruptly halted, it is almost certain that 
the Allies will continue to build up 
their own aircraft and munitions in- 


That 


in this country for air- 


dustries. would mean further 
large orders 
planes, aircraft parts and machine 
tools. 

Che importance of domestic business 
during 1940 should not be under-esti- 
mated. Much of it will originate in 
the aircraft and shipbuilding industries 
and in the ordnance activities of the 
substantial 


federal government. A 


umount, on the other hand, should 








come from industries making peace 
time products. Automobile makers 
heavy electrical goods manufacturer 
and farm implement and tractor build 
ers should be active buyers of machine 
tools and other plant equipment.— 
BURNHAM FINNEY, Editor, American 


Machinist. 


Oil, Petroleum 
Total 


petroleum products during 1939 wa 
1,090,000,000 barrels 


domestic consumption of 
approximately 
nearly eight per cent more than in 
1938. However, present indications are 
that 1940 domestic consumption will 
be five to eight per cent greater. This 
is based on the sales of automobiles, 
airplanes, furnace heaters, etc. 
Approximately 26,000 wells were 
drilled in the United States in 1939, 
or five per cent less than in 1938. 
The total 
amounted to approximately 81,000, 
000 feet. 
volume of new supply to boost the 


footage of these wells 


These discovered a sufficient 


known reserves of crude petroleum to 
the highest in history, and to cause 
producers to continue to be faced with 
the persistent decline in allowed output 
per well. This diminishing return on 
investment as wells are pinched back 
to make room for additional produc- 
tion from new completions has reached 
an acute stage. The long payout will 
not permit unnecessary drilling except 
by those companies with large re 
sources and even they will begin to 
retrench sooner or later. Because ot 
this, drilling operations should be re 
duced, and this may occur during 1940 
despite the anticipated increase in con 
sumption. 

More than 3,500 miles of new pipe 
line are estimated to have been con 
structed during 1939, making the year 
the more active pipe line constructior 
period in nearly a decade. Conside: 
able additional lines are expected to be 
1940, 
lengthy ones assured. 

At the end of 1939, the industry 


built during with — several 


statistical position was good except 
gasoline stocks, which were excessiv 
For the second successive year there 
was a substantial draft on crude stoc 
and present supplies appear to appre 
mate the quantities needed as work 
inventories. 

The responsibility for the accun 
lation of surplus gasoline stocks 
with refineries, who anticipated a ' 
demand that did not materialize 
who operated their plants at rec 


levels in order to obtain fuel oils 
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meet an exceptionally heavy demand 
for these products. A sharp reduction 
n the per cent high level of refinery 
yperations would strengthen the gaso- 
line market quickly; but there appears 
little likelihood, despite much talk, of 
this occurring. 

Offsetting this is the decided im- 
provement in the heavy oil market. 
[he increase in demand for residual 
fuels during the last quarter brought 
prices back to a healthy level, and the 
prospect for a continuation of this 
demand, coupled with the fact that 
these inventories are relatively low, in- 
dicates that further advances may be 
expected. The demand for lubricating 
oils has been unusually brisk and a 
scarcity of this material points to a 
maintenance of high price 
Along with the general up- 


swing in other heavy oils, an improve- 


present 


lev els. 


ment in the asphalt price structure 
may be forthcoming. 

Another problem confronting the 
industry is that of production output 
n Illinois. While the other large pro- 
ducing areas were curtailing produc- 
tion drastically, output in this state 
rose from 24,000,000 barrels in 1938 
to 93,000,000 barrels in 1939. 

In conclusion, the outlook for the 
next year is fairly good, and if the 
surplus gasoline and Illinois crude pro- 
duction situations were corrected, 1940 
could be a prosperous one for oil men. 
These are conditions that may be cured 
too. Curtailment of refinery opera- 
tions and the use of lower grades of 
oil during the winter months would 
go a long way in curing the refinery 
dilemma, and passage of an_ Illinois 
conservation law would mend _ this 
problem. However, with neither of 
these accomplished yet, and prospects 

me too bright, earnings for the in- 
lustry in 1940 probably will be no 

gher than in 1939, when they were 


venty-five per cent lower than in 


138.—WarrEN L. Baker, Editor, 
Oil Weekly. 
Power Equipment 
Preliminary figures and current 


ws indicate that the past year has 
na good one for business in general 
1 for the power field in particular. 
In all power fields—industrial, utility, 
1 municipal—new plants have been 
lt and many more modernized to 
et increasing demands. Progress in 
manufacture of boilers, stokers, 
verizers, oil burners, turbine-gen- 
tor, Diesels, and allied equipment 


been great. Increased efficiencies 


and remarkable availability with high 
pressure-high temperature units have 
been achieved. 

War or no war, business in the 
United States is on the increase and 
of course that affects the power fields 
directly. Buying by the government 
for the navy and army will increase 
the business of 


power equipment 


manufacturers. Also power must be 
supplied to meet the general business 
increase and industries and utilities will 
expand their facilities for that purpose. 

Good indications of what is expected 


in the near future are the sudden in- 


creases in long planned power plant 
modernizations and the purchase of 
additional equipment before original 
expansions are completed.—H. E. 
Hotiensse, Editor, Industrial Power. 

In spite of war—in spite of every- 
thing—1939 was a year of outstanding 
technical achievements, particularly in 
the field of industrial power applica- 
tions. Out in California three great 
steam-electric power plants are nearing 
completion to set new high standards 
in the codperative utilization of energy. 
The three are triplets, exactly alike. 
Each stands alongside a big oil refinery 
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Call them what you will— 
you sell to civil engineers 


Your sales reports may term 
them bridge builders, consult- 
ing engineers, contractors, road 
builders, sanitary engineers, 
water works managers, etc. But 
all of these men are civil engi- 
neers and their interests in- 
clude all phases of civil engi- 


neering practice. 


They read CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING, the one periodical 
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(Martinez, Oleum and Avon). Each 
gets its fuel directly from the refinery 
—the oil and gaseous waste products. 
Each delivers to its refinery all steam 
and electricity needed in the intricate 
refining processes. Each pumps. ll 


surplus electricity into the power 
transmission lines of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company for general use on 
the utility system. 

These new installations combine the 


virtues of central power generation 


and of the so-called “private” indus- 


trial power plant. They have cheap 
fuel right in their own back yards, 
make double use of steam for elec- 
tricity and heating, supply a major 
ustomer without transmission cost, 
and have a transmission system handy 
to absorb all surplus electricity. 

Out on the Pacific Coast also, the 
availability of cheap but high-quality 
natural gas led to many new applica- 
tions of gas engines in factories, stores 


and markets. 


Among great dreams come true, the 
combustion gas turbine won recogni- 
tion by American engineers in 1939. 
Perfected in Switzerland, it is now 
manufactured under license in the 
United States. Its efficiency is some- 
what lower than that of a large mod- 
ern steam plant but it has many pos- 
sible applications, particularly in the 
Southwest and on the Coast, where 
natural gas is plentiful and cooling 
water scarce—also, as a drive for loco- 
motives and 


Poi W. 


high-speed — ships. — 


Swain, Editor, Power. 


Pulp and Paper 

Che outlook for the pulp and paper 
industry for 1940 is most favorable 
Mills generally ran consistently better 
throughout 1939 than in 1938. Con- 
ditions during the latter part of 1939 
were even better than during the early 
part ot the year. 

With the outbreak of the war in 
Europe there was such a rush of or- 
ders for paper for a time than many 
of the mills had to exercise restraint 
in the handling of them. The situa- 
tion also brought about some price in- 
creases, and no doubt other conserva- 
tive increases will follow if world con- 
ditions continue as at present. 


Likewise, these conditions will affect 
the wood-pulp situation. They already 
have done so. Some pulp mills have 
expanded operations; others are pro- 
viding for increased productive ca- 
pacity; and some idle mills have been 


placed into operation. If pulp imports 


are affected by conditions of the wa 
to any extent, a further expansion of 
domestic pulp capacity probably wil 
result. 

With mills operating on good sched 
ules, with prices fairly satisfactory, 
and with a growing demand for paper, 
even for export, the industry should 
offer a splendid market for firms in 
position to serve it, either with sup 
plies, equipment or some form of pro 
fessional service.—Harry E. Weston, 
Editorial Director, The Paper Industr) 
and Paper World. 


Railroads 


With net earnings of $600,000,000 
in 1939, as compared with approx 
mately $372.874,000 in 1938, the 
year 1939, while not a prosperous year 
for the railways, saw them definitely) 
on the upgrade. As a result, their 
purchases of equipment and materials, 
exclusive of fuel, from manufacturers 
approximated $700,000,000, as com- 
pared with approximately $417,000,- 
000 in 1938, and their total purchases 
of equipment and materials, including 
fuel, reached a total of $957,379,000 
in 1939. 

Expenditures for new cars and loco- 
motives increased from $74,600,000 
in 1938 to $160,000,000 in 1939, a 
gain of $85,400,000, or 116 per cent. 
Furthermore, eighty per cent of the 
freight cars ordered 1939 were or- 
dered during the months of September, 
October and November, and their pur 
chases in these three months exceeded 
those made in the last four months of 
1929. Similarly, in roadway expendi- 
tures, the railways ordered approxi- 
mately 800,000 tons of rail since Sep- 
1939, for delivery in the early 
1940 and for laying next 


tember, 
months of 
spring. This compares with a total ot 
$98,000 tons of rail laid throughout 
the year 1938. 

Indicative of the step-up in pur- 
by the main- 
the ra 


chases of machinery 
tenance of way department, 
ways bought 3,547 locomotive cranes 


tie tampers, and other units of mechan- 


- 


ical work equipment for use on trac k 
and structures during 1939, as com- 
pared with 1,376 units in 1938. 

The need for a vast program of ra 


way construction and reconstruct 


~ 


€ 


that will affect practically every ty 
of railway facility has never been 
On the basis © 


conditi 


~ 


aa) 


great as at present. 


y 


the favorable economic 


which prevail, it is predicted that 1 


way net earnings in 1940 will rise © 
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ipproximately $700,000,000 com- 
pared with the $600,000,000 in 1939. 
On the basis of this prediction and the 
large needs of the railways, it is ex- 
pected further that railway purchases 
will rise to approximately $1,150,000,- 
00 in 1940, compared with the $957,- 
000,000 spent for equipment and ma- 
terials in 1939.—EtmMer T. Howson, 
Western Editor, Railway Age. 


Service Fields 

If there has been a marked trend 
in the hotel business during 1939 it 
probably is reflected most in a more 
intense application of sales promotion 
work, combined with a continued pro- 
gram of improving hotel facilities in 
refurnishing, redecorating and _ re- 
placing worn out equipment with new, 
modern appliances. 

Business done by hotels in 1939 was 
probably slightly above 1938 but indi- 
cations are that 1940 will see a sub- 
stantial improvement—this being the 
result of a combination of factors, 
umong which are the following: (1) 
he effect of the sales promotion work 
carried on during the past year. (2) 
The elimination of European tourist 
travel—forcing Americans (who nor- 
mally spend $400,000,000 traveling in 
Europe) to get acquainted with their 
own country. (3) A better business 
situation generally. (4) The effect of 
better industrial operations in 1938, 
reaching back into service fields like 
the hotel business, and finally resulting 
n better business twelve or more 
months after the industrial improve- 
ment took place.—J. Knicnutr WILLY, 
Associate Editor, The Hotel Monthly. 
Shipbuilding 

Shipbuilding started 1939 with a 
ecord volume of tonnage under con- 
struction amounting to nearly a mil- 
on tons of merchant and naval ves- 
els. During the first eleven months 
his volume increased sixty-five 
er cent, constituting a new peace- 
me record for the shipbuilding in- 
ustry. This is the fourth consecutive 
ear in which shipbuilding has broken 
| previous peace-time records. 

Merchant shipbuilding now out- 
rips naval construction and comprises 
ver two-thirds of the tonnage under 
mstruction. The merchant ship- 
iilding program of the Martitime 
ommission consists of 141 vessels of 
128,800 gross tons. Of this program 
venty-one vessels of 186,300 tons 
ere completed in 1939 and 120 ships 

942,500 tons are still under con- 


struction. In addition, there are also 
fifty merchant vessels of 194,047 gross 
tons under construction for private 
owners. The Navy has ninety-two ves- 
sels of 502,165 displacement tons 
under construction and thirty-one ves- 
sels of 68,350 displacement tons were 
completed for the Navy last year. 
This is by far the largest shipbuilding 
program ever undertaken in this coun- 
try, except during the World War pe- 
riod, and the principal shipyards are 
booked to capacity for over two years 


ahead. 


The current rapid expansion of Southern 
and Southwestern industry offers you a 
fertile field for profitts—NOW. A _ sure 
paying supplement to your sales efforts 
will be the heavy coverage of your pros- 
pects given by Southern Power and In- 
dustry which blankets this field—16,500 
monthly copies going to buyers in new 
and existing power and industrial plants. 

Look at these facts and figures on 
Southern Industrial Expansion. 

In the past five years more than a bil- 
lion dollars has been spent in industrial 








Completely Blanket 


Your SOUTHERN SALES MARKET 
with this Effective Couerage 


Southern Power & Industry 


For additional data and advertising rates, write 


In view of the war conditions 
abroad, shipbuilding will be further 
expanded in 1940. There will be no 
let-down in the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s long-range construction program 
and naval construction will continue 
on a larger scale than ever before.— 
H. H. Brown, Editor, Marine En 
gineering and Shipping Review. 
Textiles 

Textile mill activity not only set a 
new high record during 1939, but 
profits reappeared in the latter part of 
the year and furnish the really impor- 


la nS 
SOUTHERN POWER 
AN? INDUSTRY 


construction—Pulp and Paper, Chemical, 
Iron and Steel, Textile, Petroleum—ap- 
proximately 40% of such national indus- 
trial construction has been in this area; 
over three-quarters of a billion has been 
spent in public works—power plants, wa- 
ter plants, sewerage plants; over one-half 
billion has been spent in major commer- 
cial buildings—hotels, office buildings, 
department stores, theaters. 

Southern Power and Industry always 
keeps abreast of this field—Reach this 
more lucrative market—NOW—with 





SMilsisFi 


ATLANTA, GA. 
[Thorough Coverage of Specialized Markets 
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Reasonable Prices for unexcelled work and accurate, dependable results. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Marketing Counsel 


Management Counsel 
Sales Counsel 


tant element in the outlook for 1940. 


When final statistics are available, 
mill production for 1939, based on 
fibers, 
will be seen to have approximately a 
thirty per cent increase over 1938, and 
to have been higher then even that of 
1937. Compared with a “normal” 
year, 1939 activity was nearly thirty- 


total consumption of textile 


five per cent above the 1923-25 aver- 
age. 

These comparisons are for the indus- 
try as a whole. Performance of the 
individual fibers showed marked ir- 
regularity. Cotton consumption in 
1939 showed approximately a twenty- 
five per cent increase over 1938; wool 
consumption more than a fifty per 
cent increase; and silk consumption, 
probably a slight decrease. For the 
synthetic fibers, 1939 use of filament 
rayon was approximately thirty per 
cent higher than 1938, while rayon 
staple did the spectacular job of nearly 
doubling its consumption in 1939 over 
1938. 

While the outbreak of hostilities was 
the signal for active buying, and re- 
sulted in abrupt increases in mill 
schedules, nevertheless textile activity 
for the first eight months of 1939, 
that is up to the beginning of the war, 
had already shown a sharp increase over 
the corresponding period of 1938. 

What the war did contribute to the 
situation, however, was the reappear- 
Much of 
the textile business done prior to Sept. 
demand 
strengthened prices all along the line 


ance of profit possibilities. 


1 was unprofitable. War 
with the result that business accepted 
during the last five months of the year 
showed good, but not inflated, profits. 

That is the encouraging feature for 
1940. It is unlikely that mill activity 
during the coming year will be as 
great as that of 1939 in volume. The 
best estimate that can be hazarded at 
this time is for a production rate be- 
tween that of 1938 and 1939. How- 
ever the outlook is for more profitable 
business over the year as a whole, and 
for freer expenditure of mill funds on 
new equipment, improved plant lay- 
out, and other forms of moderniza- 
tion.—Douctas G. Woo tr, Editor, 
Textile World. 


Transit Industry 


The number of passengers carried 
in 1939 increased by two and one-half 
per cent to a figure of approximately 


13,000,000,000. As fares remained 


of the transit industry increased in the 
same ratio as the riding to a total of 
$763,000,000. 

Improvement of physical plant went 
forward at a rapid rate. Altogether 
a total of 5,000 new vehicles were 
bought. Of these some 400 were elec- 
tric rail cars, 600 were trolley buses 
and about 4,000 were motor buses. 
This activity in equipment purchasing 
resulted in capital expenditures being 
about twenty per cent larger than in 
the preceding year. 

Indications are that the improve 
ment in riding and revenue will con 
tinue during 1940. Modernization ex 
penditures will probably be substan- 
tially increased. Recent surveys show 
that the transit industry has been get- 
ting along with a bare minimum of 
modern equipment and that a substan- 
tial amount of equipment buying will 
be necessary to maintain the physical 
plant in a satisfactory condition.— 
JoHN A. Mitrer, Editor, Transit 


Journal. 
Wood Working 


Furniture manufacture set a merry 
pace during the latter part of 1939. 
For the first time in ten years October 
orders balanced those taken in Septem 
ber. This is especially interesting be- 
cause September orders registered a 
twenty-eight per cent gain over Au- 
gust. This has meant increased work- 
ing hours and additions to the pay- 
rolls. In spite of increased shipments, 
unfilled orders at the end of October 
were slightly higher than at the begin- 
ning of the month and something like 
fifty per cent in excess of the showing 
for October, 1938. 

In home construction and in the 
manufacture of wood products the 
factor of labor obsolescence is begin- 
Undoubtedly it 
will compel the simplification of ma 
chines, the wider use of automatic 
controls, improved drives and new 
It will tend to 


ning to be noticed. 


operating techniques. 
overcome lack of skill by minimizing 
the human factor, delegating more and 
more to the machines. In many cases 
it may be cheaper to install new and 
better machinery than to struggle with 
the educating and training of incapable 
workers. Many of the workers today 
do not show aptitude or sincere int 
est in their work. Whether we !: 
it or not, the problem of finding ski! 
Meeting it with ir 
simplified mechani 


labor is here. 
proved and 
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virtually unchanged the gross revenues equipment will call for much stu 
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nd ingenuity.—WesLey G. PAULSON, 
Editor, Wood-Working Machinery. 
All branches of the wood products 
ndustry enjoyed a very satisfactory 
year in 1939, and responsible execu- 
tives in all branches of the field have 
xpressed themselves as being confident 
that 1940 will be even better. 
best evidenced, I believe, by the fact 


This is 


that so many plants are undertaking 


modernization programs, and new 
plants are springing up throughout the 
country to take care of the increased 
The fact that 


plants are opening up is an exception- 


consumption. new 
lly good indication of this industry’s 
progress. 

Generally speaking, equipment 
manufacturers making wood working 
machinery are running at a very brisk 
rate, and their back order file seems 
to be in a very satisfactory position. 
Increased residential building has had 
a very salutary effect on our industry 
since for every new home that is put 
up there is a proportionate amount of 
new furniture required. 

Lumber 


somewhat lower than they should be, 


prices on the whole are 


and a slight increase is to be expected. 
All in all, we feel that 1940 holds 
every promise of a very excellent year 
for our industry—especially in view of 
the fact that little if any of the prod- 
ucts of our industry are exported for 
war purposes—M. B. PENDLETON, 
Editor, Wood Products. 





New Executive Officers 
Of "The Iron Age" 
John H. Van Deventer, who has been 


editor-in-chief of The Iron Age for the 
past eight years, has been elected president 





J.H. VAN DEVENTER 


C. S. BAUR 


[he Iron Age Publishing Company, 
vice-president of the Chilton Com 
, of New York and Philadelphia, of 
h the former company is a subsidiary. 
succeeds Fritz ]. Frank, who died 
: : 

arles S. Baur, general advertising 
ager of The Iron Age for many years, 
been elected vice-president and gen- 


manager of The Iron Age Publishing 


Company and also vice-president of the Du Pont's Cavalcade 
Chilton Company. Mr. Baur has To Return to Air 


with The Iron Age for the past thirty- 
seven years and is widely known through The Cavalcade of America, the program 
out the industrial advertising field presented by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours, 
and winner of many radio awards, returns 
Williams Heads Editors to the air Jan. 2, over a nationwide net 
Luther Williams, editor “Diamond,” work of the National Broadcasting Com 
house organ of the Mid-Continent Petro- pany. The new series is featuring many 
leum Corporation, was elected president little-known stories of notable characters 


of the Southwestern Association of Indus- and high-spot events in American history 
trial Editors at its annual meeting in One interesting feature, continued by pop 


Stillwater. Okla. ular demand, is the brief story of chemical 
} H. Leach, editor, ‘Shell Progress,” research 

Shell Oil Company, St. Louis, was elected " . 
. se oo” Cole Establishes Service 


first vice-president; C. E. Trout, pub 
lications department of Oklahoma A. & M Remsen J. Cole, recently resigned from 


heen 


College, secretary, and Jane Goode, the Earle A. Buckley Organization, Phila- 
“Klein Clipper,” Oklahoma City, treas delphia, has established a public relations 
urer service in Philadelphia 





@ Excavating executives comprise a large group of equip- 
ment buyers who have a common interest in methods and 
equipment because of the similarity of conditions encountered, 
whether the excavating problem is moving dirt for a highway 
or basement or uncovering (stripping) more valuable deposits 
lying near the surface of the ground. Likewise the excavation 
of rock and ore, in general, presents the same problems 
whether in quarry, on construction or in surface mine. 


@ This kinship of interests in all the excavating industries 
leads to a logical grouping through modern, controlled- 
circulation methods — to a keen reader interest through prac- 
tical editorial presentation of the facts on job-methods and 
performance — to a profitable advertising medium for serving 
the makers of excavating equipment and supplies, hauling 
units of all kinds, drills, blasting materials, pumps, compres- 
sors, maintenance machinery of all kinds, and a host of other 
items necessary to carry on these excavating operations. 


@ Excavating Engineer believes that no circulation list is ever 


perfect; that perfection in this endeavor is impossible of achieve- 
ment; but that its coverage of this highly exclusive market 
is the finest available and fully worthy of your patronage. 


Ask to see a CCA report or NIAA publisher's statement. 
THE EXCAVATING ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. 


1014 Monroe Ave. 


South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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for reaching the water well drilling industry use “The Driller’ 
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“The man in the shop” may 
originate the requisition — but 
in the case of big business the 
Purchasing Executive decides 
what brand to buy. 

Today, in important plants 
everywhere, Purchasing is cen- 
tralized under the control of a 
major executive. Your indus- 
trial advertising schedule isn't 
complete unless it includes the 
thousands of these executives 


who read Purchasing —their 
only national magazine! Write 


tor full details. Conover-Mast 
Corp. 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City: 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


PURCHASING 


Read By The Men Whose Job Is BUYING 


HH a 
CONTROL 


Gives Advertising a Chance 
to work where it counts — 
by placing it before key 
men only in ALL plants with 
Adequate Buying Capacity. 
For Effective Advertising 
Use the Selective Circula- 


tion and Thorough Reader- 


ship Provided by 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


Ce LL ot ee 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 | 


Advertising Programs 


lem we see is the lowering of the qual- 
ity and design and the selling for less. 
MANU- 
We'll do more institutional 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
FACTRER: 
advertising in 1940. 

MANU- 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


FACTURER: Sales quota up fifteen per 
cent; advertising budget up twenty 
per cent over 1939 expenditures. No 
great difference in methods and media 


but stronger tie-up between media. 


Heating 


GeorceE B. Rippie, SALES PROMO- 
rION MANAGER, FREE-MAN STOKER 
IRON & BoLrt 
Advertising 


Division, ILLINOIs 


COMPANY, CHICAGO: 
and sales promotion budget for 1940 
has been increased forty per cent and 
advertising in newspapers and business 
papers is planned. Dealer education 
and merchandising activities will be 
considerably increased. Freeman stoker 
sales to date show an increase of fifty- 


five per cent over last year. 


Machine Tools and Accessories 


HAMILTON, SALES 


COMPANY, 


Rospert L. 
MANAGER, THE DuMori 
Racine, Wis.: 1940 is going to be a 
good year as far as business is con- 
going to be a 


cerned, but it’s still 


problem year as well. The tenor of 
idvertising will have to change from 
a promotional type of thing to one 
that inspires confidence. 

Now my reason for this is, in the 
machine tool field we don’t have to 


We have it. But 


what we do have to do is to let that 


look for a market. 


market know how they are going to 
get a quality product every bit as good 
as the product that they were used to 
buying when the market was more 
selective. 

There is going to be plenty of buy- 
ing, but we should try in our advertis- 
ing to make those who will buy con- 
fident of their purchases. My regular 


program will continue as it has in the 


past year. 

Doucitas T. HAMILTON, ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER, THE FELLOWS 
GEAR SHAPER COMPANY, SPRING- 


FIELD, Vr.: We are not planning any 


additional advertising appropriation. 
Like most of the machine tool build- 
ers, our entire production is sold out 
for some time to come. We brought 
out, however, a number of new prod- 


ucts in 1939 and these will be exten- 
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sively advertised in 1940. To promote 
these new products, of course, we are 


preparing considerable promotional 
literature to further extend our sales 
efforts. 

Roy D. BaLpwin, ADVERTISING 


MANAGER, SIMONDS SAW AND STEEI 
CoMPANY, Mass.: In 
1940 we plan to very slightly increase 


FITCHBURG, 


our budget for both business paper and 
direct mail advertising. Our budget 
is on a flexible basis so that our adver 
tising efforts on any of our several 
products can be increased or decreased 
The governing con- 
demands; 


on short notice. 
ditions are: The buyers’ 
manufacturing facilities; and sales de 
partment plans. 

Howarp Reep, CLaustinc MANt 
FACTURING CoMPANY, INc., OTTUM 
wa, Ia.: Our previous advertising has 
been limited to Popular Mechanics 
During 1940 we will also be in Popu 
lar Homecraft, Mill Supplies, Ameri 
can Exporter, Hitchcock’s Machin 
Tool Bluebook, and other media which 
will be selected as the year progresses. 
We will have a new general catalog 
double our present size. 

We will have several new models to 
introduce. In a general way our ex 
pansion program for the coming year 
may be small in relation to the plans 
of other companies but will be consid 
erable in relation to our own past ex 
perience. 

MANUFACTURER: 


PorTABLE Too! 


We anticipate increasing our sales 
quota for the year by about twenty 
per cent. This is based on the a 
tivity in the aircraft field and the 
anticipated increase for equipment in 
the public utilities field, together with 
the fact that we are planning an in- 
tensive sales drive in the construction 
equipment field; this in addition to the 
fact that, based on the present volume 
of orders in all industry, we expect 
to maintain the present rate of bus 
ness and obtain the anticipated is 
crease from the other fields which wv 
have just mentioned. 

It looks very much like our bud 


will be increased by approximat« 


thirty per cent. This figure may va 
slightly since it is based, not on a 
set percentage of anticipated sales v: 
ume, but rather on the cost of doing 
the individual jobs that we feel nec 
sary to adequately cover the promo- 
individual 


tional program for the 


products and markets. 
Since we plan to launch at 
five new products, which will be ; 































































marily directed for use in three differ- 
ent fields, we will of necessity have 
to set up five different programs for 
promotion of these products. 

We anticipate using a greater per- 
centage of direct mail material di- 
rected to these specific fields and a 
lesser percentage of paper 
advertising. We have found within 


business 


the last three months that we can do 
an intensive sales job through the use 
of specific appeals directed to con- 
centrated markets which we could not 
hope to do through the broader cover- 
age of publication advertising. 
Following this same procedure we 
plan the issuance of three new general 
devoted to 
equipment. 


catalogs which will be 
three different types of 
This, as you will recognize, is a fur- 
ther continuation of our program to 
direct our advertising at specific mar- 
kets for specific products or types of 
products. 

We now have a complete new sales 
manual in the course of production 
and we are also planning the addition 
to our program of a monthly house 
organ. 

We believe the greatest single prob- 
lem which industrial advertisers have 
today is to select and exploit the indi- 
vidual market for specific types of 
products and do it effectively and eco- 
nomically. To our mind, with the 
present sellers’ market, there is a great 
temptation to attempt to do a broad 
idvertising job which actually may 
produce little in definite returns. The 
same time and effort and money spent 
on exploiting the most worth while 
markets can, we _ believe, bring 
greater tangible returns in present dav 


condiitons. 


Materials 


Wm. E. Mckee, pirecror, copy 
\ND PLANS, THE AMERICAN ROLLING 
Mitt Company, MippLtetown, O.: 
Our 1940 sales quota will be upped 
substantially and the old advertising 
budget has been hiked a bit—about 
‘ixty-seven per cent, although we are 
till not back to the comfortable fig- 
ire of 1938, established in 1937, when 
“Things 
vere going to be all right.’” However, 
t will do. 


nost everyone seered that 


The big problem in industrial adver- 
It lies in dis- 
ribution, which is something else even 


sing? It’s not there. 
hough closely related in function. 
STEEL MANUFACTURER: Our ad- 
ertising budget for 1940 will be a 
ifle higher than in 1939. We will, 


of course, produce a number of new 
books and other types of literature. 
We do hope to make a few surveys 
more along the line of product recog- 
nition rather than readership or copy 
tetsing. 

I believe that the most difficult 
problem facing industrial advertisers 
today is to get concrete proof of the 
value of business paper advertising. 
More and more sales departments are 
questioning the value of advertising 
in the industrial press, and with a 
product like ours it is rather difficult 


to prove. We hope to attempt to 


establish this value through surveys, 
coupon copy, and any other means 
that may come to our attention. 


Materials Handling 


H. R. Hanson, ADVERTISNG MAN- 
AGER, THE PFrAUDLER COMPANY, 
Rocnester, N. Y.: We are planning 
on increasing our business publication 
schedule along with direct mail in 
certain fields, not all. 

We have added a new line of grav- 
ity and piston filling machines and 
these will come in for some extensive 


promotion. Several new catalog bul- 
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In the Nonmetallic- 
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Write for 


A well 
planned t 
campaign 
is half the 
battle 
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PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bidg., Chicago, Il. 














DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 


because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligentl y— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 











letins are under preparation and will 
be ready early in 1940. 

Our salesmen’s equipment has been 
completely revised for more efiiciency 
in handling rather complicated de- 
velopments. Much of our equipment 


is custom-built. 


Operating Supplies 

D. C. Miner, MaNnacer, AbDVER 
rIsiNG DEPARTMENT, E. F. HouGu- 
ron & Co., PHILADELPHIA: Our 
budget probably will be about ten per 
cent in excess of the 1939 expendi- 
tures. We are searching now for the 
best way of bringing our seventy-fifth 
anniversary to the attention of the 
trade without letting it interfere with 
our effort to sell today’s products on 
their merits. 

There is a tendency here to put up 
each of these individual product pro- 
motion plans to the three divisional 
sales managers and get their reaction 
so as to codrdinate the advertising sales 


plans to an even greater degree. 


Plant Equipment 


PETROLEUM EQuIPMENT MaANvu- 
FAC TURER: | or twenty vears or more, 
this company has been a steady and 


consistent advertiser in the leading 
business papers serving the oil indus 
try, and we expect to do the same 
during the coming year. 

As to the most difhcult problem 


facing industrial advertisers today: 
Industrial advertising is designed to do 
three things: (1) to stop the reader; 
(2) to interest him; (3) to cause 
him to act favorably. It is easy to 
stop the reader, and it isn’t difficult 
to interest him, but it is difhcult to 
cause him to act as we want him to 
ict. That is where most of our indus 
rial advertising fails to measure up. 
The thing to do about it, I believe, is 
to write better copy, giving particular 


ittention to the last phase. 


TANK Manuracturer: We will 
increase our advertising expenditures 
during 1940 almost twenty per cent 
overt 1939, The 


tures will be used largely to improve 


increased expendi- 


the character and quality of our pres- 
ent efforts. We are planning to make 
1 rather complete analysis of our past 
few years’ efforts and will attempt to 
pattern a program which will avoid 
some of the weak spots which we have 


not been able to foresee in the past. 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT MANUFAC- 
Advertising hud get and sales 


To be ibout the same. Ne Xu 


PURER: 


quota: 
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products: Four new units. Advertis 
ing to be given better treatment in art 
and layout; advertising manager t 
spend more time in the field; ther 
will be more direct mail; mechanical! 
features of equipment to be subordi 
nated to performance data in adver 
tising Copy. 

MACHINERY MANUFACTURER: W< 
have seven various manufacturing di 
visions in this company; their budgets 
vary according to their industry 
However, we anticipate a twenty-five 
per cent step-up in sales volume dur 
ing 1940, and our advertising and 
sales promotion budgets are being in 
creased approximately fifty per cent 

Naturally, an organization of thi 
type has many new products coming 
through. Our development depart 


ment has scheduled approximately 
forty different, new types of machines 
Our schedule for the coming year calls 
for more broadsides, more four-pag 
letters, circulars, etc. We shall also 
include several new magazines on our 
schedules, including three or four of 
the horizontal type—a new departure 
for us, as we have heretofore used only 
the strictly verticle media. We are 
also establishing a sales research de 
partment to analyze present markets, 


new markets, etc. 


LAUNDRY MANUPFAC 


We have stepped up business 


EQUIPMENT 
PURER: 
paper advertising approximately fifteen 
per cent for 1940. Direct mail will 
perhaps be stepped up at least twenty 
five per cent and possibly thirty pe: 
cent, while our exhibit program at 
trade shows is the most aggressive 1! 
our history. It is our feeling that 
goods must be sold in 1940, but that 


the buyers are willing if convinced 


Plastics 


H. D. Payne, ADVERTISING MAN 
AGE, CHicaGo MoLtpep Propucts 
CorporaTION: We have set our 194 
sales quota fifty per cent above 193 
sales and our advertising budget wi 
be fifty per cent above last year’s. 

We shall continue to publish bot 
our external and internal house o 
gans; will produce a new catalog ai 
a personnel manual later in the yea 
but will make no changes in our mov 
film. Will continue with our san 
general advertising program but w 


some changes in the media to be us¢ 


Power Equipment 


J. W. Kistinc, Kisco Borer 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, St. Lot 


We expect to increase our sales at le 











lirty to thirty-five per cent during 
940 and naturally have arranged to 
so increase our advertising budget. 

We already 


roadsides and will conduct a series of 


have prepared new 
iailings which will be tied into our 
usiness paper advertising. Up to the 
present time we have more or less re- 
stricted the publication advertising to 
alf and quarter pages; however, it is 
ur intention to use more full page ads 
luring the coming year in which we 
several new 


vill feature products 


vhich we contemplate introducing 
fter the first of the year. 

We have conducted a weekly “Sales 
Serv-Us” for our field organization for 
ilmost ten years and we also will dress 
it up materially. In addition we will 
conduct special campaigns or contests 
offering an additional bonus to the 
men. We have always found these in- 
teresting as well as profitable to all 
concerned. 

We consider that the most difficult 
problem in industrial advertising is to 
vet the reader to stop and digest the 
message. It is, therefore, that we con- 
template tying our direct mail into our 
publication ads. Where one fails the 


other should have some eftect. 


DON ALLSHOUSE, NORTHERN 


EQUIPMENT Company, Erte, Pa.: 
We contemplate few, if any, changes 
from the program we've been follow- 
1g consistently for several years. In 
cidentally, speaking of consistency, 

advertising has appeared in 940 
out of 


began using that paper in May, 1914. 


1007 issues of Power since we 


In Power Plant Engineering, our first 

py appeared in May, 1914, and we’ve 
been in 455 out of 527 issues since. 
| Southern Power 


gin advertising in Sept., 


5 Industry we be 
1917, and 
e been in 252 of the 262 issues 
Combustion, out 


1929, and 


ce starting. In 


began in July, 


COpy 
ve been in sixty-six out of 126 
es since then. 


mphasis will continue to be on fac 
il presentations of actual perform- 

records. Our budget is elastic 
igh to permit our publishing any 
ill good stories of this nature we 
unearth. Direct mail will follow 
ume schedule as 1939, with mail- 
leaving Erie in forty-eight of the 
two W eeks. 


isiness paper advertising will con- 


to be concentrated in power 

Plant papers, including a small sched- 

n Modern Power & Engineering 
Canada). 
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We look for good business in 1940. 


Freperic I. LACKENS, ADVERTIS- 


ING MANAGER, THE Hays Corpora- 
Ciry, INp.: For 


TION, MICHIGAN 


1940 there will be a strengthening of 


all our endeavors to secure profitable 


business as we firmly believe there will 
be more to get in the New Year. This 
will call for slightly heavier publica- 
tion schedules. We will work more in- 
tensively also in helping our representa- 
tives, through more careful study of 
These will 


sales promotion § efforts. 


take the form of house organs, slide 


films, installation stories, and special 
mailings. 

Our greatest development work will 
be the finding of more uses for our 
cultivation — of 


products—a__- wider 


“fringe” markets. The trend toward 


elimination of obsolescence in the 
power plant field will open up addi- 
tional markets for combustion instru 
ments and control, so altogether 1940 
should be a good year for manufac- 
turers of equipment of this nature. 

difficult 


fronting the industrial advertiser to- 


The most problem con 


MACRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
ADVERTISERS FOR DECADES 
TELL YOU THEIR STORIES 


Tool Maintenance Equipment Manufacturer 


Here are just a 
few MacRae’s Blue 
Book advertisers 
who have profited 
from their invest- 
ment from one to 
three decades (con- 
tinuously). How def- 
inite a compliment 
to manufacturer and 
publisher alike! 
Read the quotations 
—what more need 
be said? 


Chemical Manufacturer after 
twenty years: 
“Each year we receive a very substantial 
number of inquiries—of a most substantial 
kind.” 


Ball-Bearing Manufacturer—atter 
twenty-five years: 
“For twenty-five years or more we have 
considered our advertising in MacRAE’S a 
profitable investment.” 


Boiler 
after advertising twenty years: 
“The strongest comment about MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK we can make is to state we 
have been advertising continuously since 
1918.” 


after advertising ten years: 
“After ten editions our opinion of the BLUE 
BOOK has not changed. It still ranks num- 
ber one with us as an inquiry and order 
producer on a low cost per unit basis.” 


advertising 


advertising 


Room Equipment Manufacturer— 


Wire, Wire Rope and Cable Manufacturer 
after advertising thirty years: 
“The BLUE BOOK has been used by us for 
more than thirty years which is in itself a 
high testimonial as to its value.” 


Our representatives will gladly furnish the names of the 


firms whose quotations appear here. 


There are scores of 


other equally impressive letters from large and small ad- 
vertisers who have profited from BLUE BOOK advertising— 
some for more than a generation of business experience. 
We all want assrrance that our advertising dollar will 
work. Write for this data to be brought in person. 


Greatest Coverage 


47th Year 


18 East Huron Street 


CHICAGO 


1940 


ILLINOIS 
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TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Keeps STEP with the 


TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


The telephone industry is now larger than 
its peak of ‘29. TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
carried more paid advertising in ‘39 than 
any of its thirty years of business. 


Our representative can explain many 
more reasons why TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
is the dominant magazine of the telephone 
industry. 


Telephone Engineer, 7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 


















































we C4 Back ISSUES 


@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 


and general magazines “Using 


for editorial and adver. Trade Paper 
Clippings in 
Business” 


BACON’S 


tising material. 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Recreation 


Or Relaxation 
Choose the Chelsea 


Here you will find everything to further your 
comfort and enjoyment — outside ocean-view 
rooms sun deck beautiful dining 








room at the ocean s edge superb cuisine 
varied sports and entertainment 


You'll like your fellow quests and the 






delighttully triendly atmosphere 
of The Chelsea 
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RATES 
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REQUIRED READING 


in a major industry that has had a good year—and a still better 
one in prospect. 1940 will be a big year for plant modernization, 
so plan now to be represented in the industry’s preferred 


day is how to be sure his advertise- 
ments, into which he puts so much 
creative effort and expense, are read. 
Much progress has been made in creat- 
ing effective advertising copy and lay- 
out; pre-testing of copy has been 
quite well developed but no satisfac- 
tory method has yet been placed in 
operation to determine reader interest 
among the industrial publications. 
When this is done the industrial ad- 
vertising man’s job will be a cinch. 
S. D. Disre_Horst, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, COCHRANE CORPORATION, 
PritapecpHia: We plan to put more 
emphasis on product literature and a 
number of sales manuals are in prep- 
aration. I should hesitate to name the 
most difficult problem facing indus- 
trial advertising and its solution. I am 
personally somewhat worried about 
competition and the possibility of giv- 
ing away secrets in advertising, thus 
providing competing salesmen with 
destructive talking points. Yet, I feel 
that each ad must be educational and 
useful to the reader as well as a builder 
of prestige for Cochrane and a builder 


of acceptance for our salesmen. 


Miscellaneous 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT MANUFAC- 
ruRER: Our sales quota and adver- 
tising budget have been increased by 
ten per cent for 1940. We shall in- 
troduce a number of new industrial 
lighting products during the year and 
will rely heavily on direct mail and 
new catalogs. We feel that the xreat- 
est problem facing industrial adver- 
tisers is to get a specific message to the 
interested individual. 

F. P. Combrer, THe Fisre Con- 
purr Company, New Yorn: We 
shall operate with the same sales quota 
and advertising budget set for 1939. 


The most difhcult problem for the 
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small industrial advertiser is the larg« 
number of overlapping worthy pub 

cations each having varied special ap 
peal but, in the main, much duplica 
tion. It is difficult to slice a small 
appropriation thin enough to go 
around—in fact, impossible! 

A. W. Boyer, ADVERTISING MANA 
GER, THE CoLEMAN LAMP AND 
Stove Company, WicnitTa, Kan.: 
We are looking for a ten per cent sales 
increase during the first six months of 
1940. Our advertising budget for 
1940 will be larger than it was for 
1939 and it is possible that we may 
extend our usual percentage basis on 
some products. In general we are 
looking toward a good year in 1940 
and our management is inclined to 
spend the money to profit accordingly. 

I think the most difficult problem 
facing advertisers, so far as we are 
concerned at least, is the education of 
retail dealers and their clerks and get- 
ting them to properly and effectively 
use the advertising, merchandising 
and sales helps that are made available 
to them by manufacturers, and to 
overcome this it simply means an edu- 
cational program on the part of the 
manufacturers in all their various 
phases. Of course, it will never be 
entirely overcome as it is a continuous 
job. 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 30] 


Problems in Marketing 


willing to approve each desirable proj 
ect one at a time as the year pro 
gresses. 

There is only one sure method of 
lowering production costs and that is 
to have each job or in the case of mag- 
azine advertising a group of adver- 
tisements, prepared at one time well 
in advance of publication dates. In 
this way corners may be cut and quan- 
tity prices secured. Some advertisers 
in large cities attempt to lower costs 
by having their work done in smaller 
cities. Occasionally this is successful, 
but sometimes time and contact prob 


lems offset savings. 


New Projector Announced 


Designed to answer the demand 
projector of smaller capacity and low 
tor display purnoses, Spindler and Sa 
manufacturers of Selectroslide, hav: 
nounced the production of a new 
to be known as the Selectroslide ] 
which will hold sixteen 2x2-inch 
easily and quickly inserted and ren 
Any specific slide may immediately 
ferred to if required by simply turnit 
drum by hand 

















Brendel Advanced 


Louis H. Brendel has been appointed 
stant to C. H. Butterfield, general 
sales manager, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. He will 
have supervision of 
sales promotion and 
jobber relations for 
the Ashcroft Ameri 
can Gauge Division, 
the Consolidated Saf- 
ety Valve Division, 
the American Schaef 
fer & Budenberg In 
strument Division, 
and the Hancock 
Valve Division. Mr 
Brendel previously 
served as _ assistant 
les manager of the Hancock Valve Di 
ion and performed the above duties for 
it division only. His unique sales pro 
tion and merchandising methods used 
introducing Hancock “500 Brinell”™ 


Valves are already well known to indus 
] 





fi 


L. H. BRENDEL 


valve user;rs 


Haylon New Advertising 
Manager for G. E. Plastics 


W. D. Haylon, who for more than four 


irs has been publicity representative for 
Pittsfield, Mass., works of the General 
Electric Company, has been appointed ad 
rtising manager of the G-E plastics de 


tment, succeeding N. S. Stoddard, re 

ned He will continue to make his 

idquarters at Pittsfield, where the de 

tment is located. Plastics advertising 

1 promotion is a unit under the gen 
1 supervision of B. W. Bullock, mar 
er of the advertising division of the 

G-E appliance and merchandise depart 
nt, Bridgeport, Conn 


Chirurg Gets Two 


ar 


ihe Massachusetts De velopment and 
Industrial Commission has appointed the 
es Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston, 
idvertising agency on industrial devel- 
ment 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, New 
York, also has appointed the Chirurg 
ncy to work with its Stamford division 
advertising and sales promotion for 
Yale door closers, effective on April 1, 
+0 The remainder of the account 
nues with Redfield-Johnstone, Inc., 


N " York 


Fisher Joins "Business Week" 


Shelton Fisher, formerly associated wit] 
rtis Publishing Company as a member 
the advertising promotion staff of 
itry Gentleman, and more recently 
McCann Erickson Company as a 
ber oft its cOpy st iff, nas been ap 
ted promotion manags Business 


Changes at Ex-Cell-O 
Moule has resigned as advertising 
ger of Ex-Cell-O Corporation, De 


to join Seiler-Wolfe Associates, Inc., 


it agency Joseph Humphrey, for 

idvertising manager of Electromas 
Inc., Detroit, has taken the Ex- 
O st 


Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Get Hercules 
cules Powder Company, Wilming- 
Del., has appointed Fuller & Smit! 


r ss, New York, to direct its account 
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Stanley Joins Ketchum Agency 


Harry Stanley, formerl:- advertising 
r age Hag C Pittsb x} 
manager, Hagan Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
and one time director of publicity tor 
Ketchum, Inc., fund raising and _ public 
relations organization, has been appointed 
account executive for Ketchum, MacLeod 
and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh agency 


Free-Man Stoker 
Appoints Cummings 

The Free-Man Stoker Division, Illinois 
Iron & Bolt Company, Chicago, has ap 
pointed Earl M. Cummings Advertising 
Agency, Rockford, Ill., to handle its ad 
vertising. James R. McPherson will be 
in charge of the account 


Hagaman Joins Cochrane 


Lauren K Hagaman, formerly in 
charge of retail trade advertising of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, has been ap 
pointed sales promotion manager, Charles 
P. Cochrane Company, Bridgeport, Pa. He 
will also serve as assistant to James W 
Dunaway, Cochrane's general sales man 
ager, and will act as codrdinator of the 
company’s various advertising and promo 
tional activities 


French Appointed 

Oakleigh R. French & Associates, St 
Louis, has been named by the Ideal Beer 
Cooler Company, St. Louis, to handle its 


account 








circulation and has 


centage. 


SST 45th STREET 





We are now in a position to offer our adver- 
tisers the largest net paid A.B.C. circulation 
among Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Dealers and Contractors. 


This makes SHEET METAL WORKER the out- 
standing advertising medium in which to adver- 
tise not only sheet metal fabricating machinery, 
tools and supplies. but also warm air heating, air 
conditioning and ventilation equipment and acces- 
sories because sheet metal work comprises a sub- 
stantial and highly important part of the installa- 
tion of such equipment. The satisfactory operation 
of warm air heating and air conditioning systems 
depends on the correctness of the sheet metal 
work. Owners prefer to 
conditioning equipment from the sheet metal 
contractor to enable them 
sponsible for the entire 
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For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 














FORTUNE!!! ! 


Sometimes fortunes are made over night, but the 
best ones and those that last longest are made 
the hard way in a good sound business. You can 
make good profits selling to the milk processing 

and distributing indus- 


. try. Ask us for the real 

l an low down on this field. 

Monthly 327 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YOR Advertising 

Layout, Catalog 
Compiling, and all 
other phases of the 
Creative Job, use this 
organtl- 


experienced 


zation. 
- 





BERT L.WAITE with Tope 


Complete Creative Sales Promotion 
Service 


230 E. Ohio St., Delaware 3934, Chicago, III. 





Milestones 


in Publishing 


The National Printer Journalist, estab 
lished 1872, oldest journal of the print 
ing industry, has been sold by William 
son Publishing Company, Springfield, IIl., 
who published it for twenty-five years, to 
the Lightner Publishing Company, Chr 
cago. The name will be changed to The 
National Amateur Journalist and the 
magazine will cater to editors and pub 
lishers of school and college publications, 
community news 
magazines, 








club and house organs, 


papers, church and fraternal 


etc. It is designed to cover the mechani 

cal field of small printing equipment and 
duplicating machines 
o 

Publications which have applied for 


membership already are Construction Di 
vest, Construction News, Dixie Contractor 
Improvement Bulletin, Michigan Contrac 
tor os Builde Mid-West Contractor, 
Mississippi Valley Contractor, New Eng 
land Construction, Ohio Valley Highway 
News, Rocky Mountain Contractor, South 
west Builder ¢ Contractor, Texas Con 
tractor and Western Builde7 

Officers of the group are John D 
Bowler, Los Angeles, president; W. A 
McDonald, Dallas, vice president, and 
George C. Stewart, Indianapolis, secre 
tary’treasurer 


James A. Channon, 
Mill Supplies, has been appointed assist 
ant publisher and editor of the paper 
A. M. Morris, a member of the sales staff 
of McGraw-Hill’s construction papers, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Channon as manager Mr 
Morris was associated with the publica 
tion in a similar capacity when it was pub 
lished by Electrical Trade Publishing Com 
pany before acquisition by McGraw-Hill 
in 1928 


formerly manager, 


Associated Construction Publications 
has been formed by regional construction 
magazines for the purpose of advancing 
the prestige of their By-laws of 
this new group includes a code of ethics 
requiring ABC or CCA membership, edi 
torial independence, annual issuance of an 
N.LA.A. statement, honest and fair space 
selling and maintenance of card rates with 


out discrimination 


media 


All industrial magazines published by 
National Business Publications, Ltd., Gar 








Thousands of business 


saving money by using the Vari-Typer 
the composing Type 


17 Park Place 





SAVE MONEY with | \// 


organizations are 


Writer with change- 
able faces and spaces. This office machine 





reduces composition and printing costs for 
forms, bulletins, booklets, catalegs, folders, 
ete Investigate the savings possible in vour 









WRITE TODAY jor new 
demonstration portfolio 
“How You Can Save Money 
With VARI-TYPER™ .. . with 
actual samples of work pre- 
duced. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 


New York, N. Y. 
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denvale, Que., have adopted 
834x11%-inch standard trim size as ad 
cated by the National Industrial Adv 
tisers Association. The publisher's p 
fessional papers and directories will ren 
in the original size 


The Journal of Bone and Joint Surg 
has increased its agency commission fr 
ten to hiteen per cent net 

a 


As a supplement to its regular Dec 
ber issue, Tea <> Coffee Trade Jour 
published a study on “U. S. A. Tea C 
sumption.” It discussed the nature 
significance of tea imports data and tl 
statistical relation to consumption, desigr 
to arrive at a closer approximation 
consumption than has been available he: 
totore The supplement was printed 
two colors and illustrated with charts a 
pictographs 


As a service to its advertisers, Chem: 
Industries displayed over 450 samples 
their new developed chemicals in its ey 
hibit at the Chemical Show last mont 
Each sample was labeled and carried 
technical description. As a tieup, all wer 
cataloged in the December é 
publication 


issue of t 


In celebration of its sixtieth anniversa 
Canadian Mining Journal has published 
special issue on “Sixty Years of Canadia 
Mining,” consisting of 352 pages in whi 
it traces the progress and developments 
which have taken place in the Canadia: 
mining industry over the past six decades 

* 

Hitchcock's Machine Tool Blue Bi 
will pay agency commission of fifteen per 
cent effective Jan. 1, 1940. Heretofor 
the publication has paid only a cash dis 
count 


Electrical Week, published by Caldw 
Clements, Ine., has been suspended 


John F. G. Miller Dies 
John F. G. Miller, vice-president, B. F 


Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, 
died suddenly Dec. 9, at the age of sixtv 
two. Mr. Miller became associated with 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company in 1933 as 
vice-president in charge of 
tising and sales promotion Prior to his 
afhliation with that company, he was 
vice-president and general manager of the 
American Blower Corporation, Detr it. 
and a member of its board of direct 


Swink Adds Toncan 


Howard Swink Advertising Ager 
Marion, Ohio, has been appointed ad 
Toncan Culvert M 
Republic St 


sales, adve 


tising counsel for 
facturers Association of 
Corporation, Cleveland 


Thompson Advanced 


Abbott H Thompson has been 
pointed advertising manager of | 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, Bev 
Mass., succeeding the late Franklin & 


Johnston 
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Building Supply News. 
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